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Be Friendly 

“You can light another’s candle 
with yours without loss.” 

You have eaten Quaker Oats? 
Then you know how, wholesome it 
is, but if you have a friend who does 
not know, you will do him a kindness 
by telling him—particularly if he has 
indigestion. 


THE EASY FOOD. 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST. 
Accept no Substitute. 


Etc. ,<ete., etc. 


PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


LONDON, GLASGOW. 


48 HENRIETTA ‘STREET, STRAND—Telegrams: “PROMISING "' ; 9 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON—Telegrams: “ LUNCHEONE.”’ 
COCKBURN HOTEL, 141, Bath St., GLASGOW. First-Class TURKISH BATHS communicating, an’attraction offered by no other Glasgow Hotel. 
All conducted on strictly Temperance principles under management of Proprietress, Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 
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. BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 


Prato reel Pills"; C 
e outside wrapper, 
Do not take Peon ‘ 
they are CARTER'S. 


ARTER'S Is the im 
otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. 
nameless ‘'Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


YEMPERANCE. HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.0. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 


Telephone No. 2,496. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
8. G@. CHALKELBY & SONS, Prorrierons, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
— 
MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 
ted Family Hotel and Boarding 
lectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 


"Buses to all parts. Special 
Apply—ManacEness. 
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THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, 


87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 

All Goods intended for Health and Progress 
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Household Requisites, Literature, &c. Price List 
free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. 
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A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes #0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can soarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining bappi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINsoN, 
Box Z, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, Londoa, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s, 24, 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


CHILpReEN still of a Father’s love, 
Children still of a home above! 
Thus we look back 
Without a sigh, o’er the lengthening track. 
—F. R. Havergal. 
* * * 

‘‘ Now, James,” began the young girl, ‘* you 
do not believe the majority of people are oT 
selfish, do you?” ‘No, little sister, not at all. 
What I think is that most of them are waiting 
until they get very rich in order to become 
famous as philanthropists.” 

* * * 

‘“‘T wave come to ask for your daughter's hand, 
Mr. Herrick,” said young Waller, nervously. 
‘“‘Oh—well, you can’t have it,” said Herrick. 
“I’m not doling out my daughter on the in- 
stalment plan. When. you feel that you can 
support the whole girl you may call again.” 

* * * 


Tre patient had just described hissymptoms, 
and the physician grasped him by the hand. 
“‘ My dear fellow,” he cried, “I cannot tell you 
how delighted I am that you should have come 
to me. You have a disease which has baffled 
the profession for years. Hitherto it has always 
proved fatal, and I’ve always wished to experi- 
ment on it myself. If I save you, I shall be 
immortal; and if I don’t—what’s the odd s? ”’ 


“THE child ie father to the man.” There 
is a reference to the present restless Emperor 
of Germany in the diary of a prominent guest 
at the wedding of the Prince of Wales. ‘The 
little Prince William of Prussia,” wrote the 
Bishop of Oxford, “ was placed between his two 
small English uncles to keep him quite, both of 
whom he bit on the bare Highland legs when- 
ever they touched him to keep still.” 


To live with our children does uot suggest 
the deadening influence of a constant physical 
presence, but rather the uplift of growing spiritual 
unity. The relationship which inspires noble 
impulses is that which binds parent and child 


| heart to heart regardless of separation in space. 


‘‘ WHat makes the baby cry so?” asked 
Willy. ‘He’s cutting his teeth,” said the 
nurse. ‘“ Why do you let him do it?” asked 
re ‘¢ You won't even let me cut my own 
nails.” 


* * * 


Proressor: ‘ Margaret, please take the cat 
out of the room. I cannot have it making 
such a noise while Iam at work. Where is it ?”’ 
Margaret: ‘ Why, sir! you are sitting on it!” 


ae 


‘‘Ygs, gentlemen,” said the colonel, as he 
returned his glass to the counter, ‘‘the true 
soldier is never averse to discipline. Nomatter 
how objectionable orders from a superior officer 
may be, they must be obeyed promptly, and 
ifnont question. The true soldier never—” 

‘“‘ Pa,” said the colonel’s little boy, opening 
the door, ‘“‘ ma says you're to come home right 
away.” 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said {the colonel, ‘‘ good day.” 
—New York Sun. 


se ste 
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A uITTLE girl in Boston wrote a composition | 
on boys. Here it is: ‘“‘The boy is not an 
animal, yet they can be heard to a considerable 
distance. When a boy hollers he opens his big 
mouth like frogs, but girls hold their tongue ti 
they are spoke to and then they answer respect- 
able, and tell just how it was. A boy thinks 
himself clever because he can wade where it is 
deep, but God made the dry land for every 
living thing and rested on the seventh day. 
When the boy grows up he is called a husband 
and then he stops wading and stays out nights, 
but the grew-up girl is a widow and keeps 
house.” a 

* 


INCREASED VALUE OF GROUND IN THE METRO- 
POLIs.—There are many estates in the Metro- 
polis which fifty years back were worth £3 an 
acre, aS cow pasture and dairy ground, now 
realising from £1,000 to £2,000 per acre per 
annum! Many within 30 years, which were 
brick-field roughs, now return half that rental ; 
and in another generation these same estates, 
on which the property of thousands has been 
outlaid, will in some instances yield to the 
colossal proprietors from £100,000 to £500,000 
per annum. 

x + » 

Ancient State or Lonpon.—Under Edward 
the Fourth we first hear of brick houses; and 
in Henry the Eighth’s time of pavement in the 
middle of the streets. The general aspect of 
London the nexperienced are markable change, in 
consequence of the dissolution of religious houses; 
the city, from the great number of them, having 
hitherto had the appearance “‘of a monastic, 
rather than a commercial metropolis.” The 
monk then ceased fo walk, and the gallant 
London apprentice became more riotous. 
London, however, was-still in a wretched con- 
dition, compared with what it is now. The 
streets which had been impassable, from mud, 
were often rendered so with filth and offal; and 
its homeliest wants being neglected, and the 
houses almost meeting at top, with heavy signs 
lumbering and filling up the interior spaces, 
the Metropolis was subject to plagues as well 
as fires. Nor was the interior of the 
houses better regarded. The people seemed 
to cultivate the plague. ‘The floors,” says 
Erasmus, “are commonly of clay strewed 
with rushes, which are occasionally renewed ; 
but underneath lies unmolested an ancient 
collection of beer, grease, fragments of fish, 
etc., etc., and everything that is nasty.” The 
modern Englishman piques himself on his 
cleanliness, but he should do it modestly, con- 
sidering what his ancestors could do; and he 
should do it not half so much as he does, con- 
sidering what hg still leaves undone. It is the 
disgrace of the city of London in particular, that 
it still continues to be uncleanly, except in 
externals, and even to resist the efforts of the 
benevolent to purify it. But time and circum- 
stances ultimately force people to improve. It 
was a plague and fire that first taught the 
Londoners to build their city better. We hope 
the authorities will reflect upon this, and not 
wait for cholera to complete the lesson.—‘‘ The 
Town,” by Leigh Hunt. 
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HOW TO PREVENT 


ASSAULTS ON WOMEN. 


EXPERT OPINIONS. 

Ir is my bounden duty to give some extracts 
from the Blue-book referred to in onr issue of 
March 2nd—the replies of all the Judges, 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, and other 
Magistrates, Chief Constables, and all other 
experts in the repression of crime to the 
‘questions addressed to them by the Home 
‘Secretary, in accordance with Mr. Disraeli’s 
promise to Colonel Leigh. The questions 
asked were (to put it briefly) whether any 
additional power was desirable to prevent 
crimes of cruelty and violence—whether flogging 
was recommended, and whether flogging had 
been efficacious in preventing “ garrotting” 
under the Act 26 and 27 Victoria. As previously 
mentioned here, the consensus of opinion was 
absolutely overwhelming. The ‘ Humanitarian 
League ” must please take particular notice of 
the testimony borne by those who saw and 
knew the facts, and close to the date of the 
experience, to the great and important fact: that 
‘LOGGING DID PUT DOWN GARROTTING, as no doubt 
it would put down any offence to which it was 
regularly and certainly (not spasmodically 
and doubtfully) applied. I would willingly 
quote the entire important Blue-book; but as, 
of course, space makes this impossible, I will 
omit even extracts from the paid and unpaid 
magistracy, and give brief quotations from 
only, first the Judges who saw the effect 
of sentences, and second, the Chief Constables 
in charge of the repression of crime. 

Of the body of expert opinion consulted by 
the Home Office in 1875 (from which quotations 
follow) an almost wnanimous response comes 
that flogging is the best deterrent of the cruel. 

Fifteen out of the seventeen of the Judges con- 
sulted replied advocating that flogging should, 
at the discretion of the Judge, be added to or 
substituted for imprisonment in cases of 
peculiarly brutal assaults on women; only one 
Judge (Keating) expressed an opinion adverse 
to this method of checking these odious cruel- 
ties, and one “sat upon the fence.” In like 
manner the Chief Constables almost without 
exception, and sixty-four out of the sixty-eight 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions and Recorders of 
‘Towns whe replied also said that, in their 
belief, the best way of checking the brutal 
impulses that led to such cruelties was to make 
those inclined to be the perpetrators aware 
that they made themselves liable to feel a 
certain degree of pain in their turn. 

The following are some of the opinions, and 
I entreat those who care for women to read 
them, bearing in mind that what we want to 
know is, what punishment will deter the cruel- 
natured in future from thetr cruelties. 
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for which it is authorised as a punishment by 


the 26 and 27 Vict. cap. 44 ‘(the ‘‘ Garrotting 
Act ’’) 


has upon several occasions had to pass this 
sentence, could help being struck with the 


i evident terror with which flogging is universally 
“T think that flogging may well be authorised | regarded by all classes of persons. I am sure 


for violence in cases of brutal assault, where, | it alarms prisoners and strikes the audience 
from the nature of the assault, it appears that | more than any term of penal servitude.” 
bodily Anory to the ma ve intended, and { 
such injury has actually r . 

“It frequently happens that death results) ,.7 ld a iin rie in a 
from violence under circumstances of great : Pie St i sede a ° vaca 
atrocity, but where, owing to the facts not saan ik gg aie Dig. ape ae Sieh me amainenr is il 
warranting a conviction for murder, the party he £ t aeonoes, Ceprayny: of y 
causing the death can only be convicted of | *78° % § rength. 
manslaughter. I think that the infliction of i 
corporal punishment in such cases would 
operate beneficially in deferring persons of 
ferocious disposition and habits from committing 
such crimes. 

“In recommending the infliction of corporal 
punishment in such cases, I assume that the 
soa ei a in its infliction will be kept within 

ue bounds of moderation and humanity, and, 
while it carries with it such an amount of 
bodily pain as shall operate to deter offenders 
from acts of brutal violence, shall not be un- Baron BRAMWELL. 
necessarily severe, or calculated to cause pro- “T believe flogging is a most efficacious 
longed suffering to the party undergoing it. I| deterrent. I am by no means sure that if 
presume that the degree of severity with which | flogging was persisted in in such cases, it would 
the punishment is to be inflicted will not be | not have a humanising influence. I believe it 
left to the discretion of those who are to inflict | would. I believe a crime branded in this way 
it, but will always be under the regulation and | by the reprobation of the law and of public 
discretion of the Executive Government.” opinion, would soon become odious, that there 
would be a prejudice against it as there is against 
a foul blow and stabbing. I am of opinion 
that there should be a power of flogging in 
cases of brutal assault.” 


Mr. Justick ARCHIBALD. 

“T think that power should be given to 
inflict the punishment of flogging for assaults 
causing grievous bodily harm when committed 
under circumstances of great brutality. . . . 
As far as I can judge, flogging has proved to be 
a deterring punishment of great efficiency in 
the cases in which it may be at present 
imposed.” 


THe Lorp CHieF JUSTICE OF THE COMMON 
Pieas (COLERIDGE). 

‘‘T will not discuss the whole theory of 
punishment, but I clearly think there are 
extreme cases, in which the cruelty and wicked- 
ness of the criminal will justify, and if they 
will justify they will call for, the infliction upon 
him of bodily suffering. . . . I tried a man 
at Monmouth in the spring of this year, who 
had tral ete his vache to @ ated a brutal CureF Baron KE&tLy. 
cruelty for years, ending in what ave NO| In my opinion . . the judges should 
doubt was her murder. . . . In that case | have satiny to inflict flogging a cases of 
I should have been glad, and I think every one | prutal violence. . . I think it has been 
who heard the case would have been glad, if | efficacious in putting down the offences for 
the law had allowed me to inflict upon him | which it was authorised by the Garrotting Act 
severe bodily suffering, in addition to penal | __it seems virtually to have put an end to 
servitude. No danger would follow from such garrotting.” 
power as this, and as far as I can form an 
opinion the existence of such power would be 
deterrent, and therefore useful. 


Baron CLEAsSBY. 
‘‘T believe that the punishment of flogging 


has been effectual in preventing violence in 
highway robberies.” 


Mr. Justice QUAIN. 


‘*T beg to state, as the result of my experience, 
that flogging has been most efficacious in putting 
down the offences mentioned in the 26 and 27 
Vict., c. 44 (the Garrotting Act), and that it is 
highly desirable to extend it to other cases of 
violence, such as Lancashire and Yorkshire 
kicking and ‘clogging,’ and especially to cases 
of assault on women and children.” 


Mr. Justice LusuH. 

‘‘ When I first went to Manchester, in the 
spring of 1866, there was a general feeling of 
alarm at the prevalence of what is called 
‘ garrotting.’ It had increased, notwithstandin 
that heavy sentences of penal servitude hed 
been awarded at the previousassizes. I flogged 
every one—as many, I think, as twenty or 
twenty-one. I went again in the summer of 
the same year, and had to administer the same 
eng one to about half the number. I have 


‘Baron AMPHLETT. 

‘*T have no doubt whatever but that flogging 
has Be ee in prs down the offences 
een five times since, and have, I believe, onl for which it is authorised as a punishment by 
had one such case, and that was three or four 26 and 27 Vict. c. 44 (the Garrotting Act). 
years ago. . . . From what I have seen|:. : T would in some cases of assault and brutal 
and heard from the prisoners, some of whom violence authorise flogging. 
have implored me to give any term of penal 
servitude rather than ‘cat,’ and from what I 
have been told by governors of gaols, I have no 
douht that flogging is more dreaded than any 
amount of imprisonment or penal servitude, 
and that the suppression of ‘garrotting’ is 
attributable solely to this kind of punish- 
ment.” 


Tue Scorcu JuDGEs. 
A joint reply from the seven judges of the 
High Court of Scotland says that until a recent 
date the Common Law gave the Scotch Courts 
power to order whipping, but by an Act 
25th Victoria, this power was abolished in the 
case of offenders over 16. The Judges unani- 
mously advised that this age limit should be 
withdrawn in cases of assault on women and 
children and highway robbery with violence, 


OPINIONS OF THE JUDGES OF THE 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 


Tue Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE 0F ENGLAND 
OCKBURN). 
(Coc y) Baron Picorr. 


‘“T am of opinion that flogging has been| ‘To your fifth question, I cannot doubt that 
found efficacious in putting down the offences flogging has been efficacious. No one, who 
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and power given to the Judges to add flogging 
to the sentence in such cases. 


Coronet G. N. W. HENDERSON, 
Curer or THE MetrRopouitaN Pouice Force. 
“The more experienced officers of the 
Metropolitan Police advocate as a rule longer 
sentences of imprisonment and the infliction of 
punishment, especially in the cases of 
brutal assaults on women and children.” 


CoLoneL FRASER, 
CHIEF OF THE CrTy oF Lonpon POoLicg. 
“IT am of opinion brutal assaults would yet 
further decrease were the persons who commit 
them liable to corporal punishment.” 


J. Dunne, Corer ConsTABLE OF THE COUNTIES 
oF CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 


‘‘ The offence of garrotting has practically 
ceased in this district; that is to be entirely 
attributed % car Pag ais peotvent on 
garrotters by the punishment of flog 
authorised by the Act 26 and 27 Vict., ni? ¢ 
and I am confident that if a similar punish- 
ment could be inflicted on persons convicted of 
ving committed brutal assaults and grievous 
injury, such offences would be very soon 
wn.” 


Henry Houpen, Corer ConsTaBLE oF Notts 


County. 
“As regards a remedy for these brutal 
assaults, I feel convinced that if the punishment 


of fogging were legal, the offence would almost 
entirely cease, as has that of garrotting, which 
at one time was prevalent in this county.” 


Vat Gooutp, CHIEF CONSTABLE OF SOMERSET- 
SHIRE. 

‘‘T have no hesitation in most strongly re- 
commending that in all cases of brutal assaults, 
it shall be competent for the judge or magistrate 
trying the case to order that corporal punish- 
ment shall be inflicted, as I am perfectly satis- 
fied it will be the means of materially checking, 
if not preventing, a class of offence which has 
become a disgrace to the country.” 


Rosert Bruce, CHIEF CONSTABLE OF 
CASHIRE. 

‘* As for the means which might be taken to 
diminish offences of brutal violence, I have no 
doubt that the real ‘cowardly and brutal’ 
assaults upon women and children, indecent 
assaults upon children of tender years, and 
assaults by kicking or otherwise upon men 
who, by circumstances, are powerless to resist, 
should be legally classified and defined as 
‘cowardly and brutal,’ distinct from all other 
classes of assaults, and be punished by flogging. 


AsHTon C. WARNER, CHIEF CONSTABLE OF 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

“‘ As a remedy for diminishing these offences, 
I should beg to suggest that the punishment of 
flogging may be authorised, as I feel sure that 
corporal punishment has = most deterring 
effect, especially on individuals of a cowardly 
disposition, such as those are who usually com- 
mit brutal assaults on women and children.” 


Txos. JOHNES-SMITH, CHIEF CONSTABLE OF 
CHESHIRE. 

“IT suggest as a remedy for these offences, 
the power of adjudicating flogging, in addition 
to imprisonment, inasmuch as that the parties 
who commit them are, as a rule, cowards at 
heart, and would therefore the more be deterred 
by such punishment.” 

GrEoRGE WHITE, CHIEF CONSTABLE OF COUNTY 
DurHaM. ; 

‘In my opinion, borne out by that of my most 
experienced subordinates, the best remedy for 
these evils is a firm administration of the law, 
by imprisonment, without the option of a fine, 
in all cases of cowardly or brutal assaults, and, 
in extreme cases, corporal punishment in 
’ addition; this last having been found to have 
a salutary effect after certain assizes where the 
lash has been administered.”’ 
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! W. B. Stokes, Corer ConsTaBLE OF PEMBROKE. 


“T am of opinion that if power was given 
to inflict corporal punishment in these cases it 
would have a salutary effect.” 


J. J. WHEELDON, CHIEF CONSTABLE OF RADNOR- 
SHIRE. 
‘‘T have no doubt that if the lash could be 
inflicted it would have the desired effect.” 


After all this evidence, surely our ‘* Humani- 
tarian”’ friends will cease to quote the opinion 
of the silliest Home Secretary that there ever 
was (Mr. Bruce—Lord Aberdare) that garrotting 
was not put down by fear of corporal punishment. 


In concluding this painful subject, I must 
observe that it seems to me really dis- 
graceful, and a strong proof that women’s 
affairs will never receive attention till women 
have the Franchise, that this important, this 
conclusive (if expert evidence be allowed to 
decide against mistaken misplaced senti- 
mentality) body of opinion as to how to check the 
assaults of which women are the special victims, 
should have been allowed to drop absolutely 
out of sight. Actually, when I began to look 
for this Blue-book the Home Orrick INFORMED 
ME THAT THEY HAVE NO KNOWLEDGE OF SUCH 
A DOCUMENT EVER HAVING EXISTED. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, the Queen’s 
printer's, had never heard of such a thing. 
Several other people who ought to have had 
this in mind (the Howard Society, various 
judges, etc.) knew nothing about it. Finally, 
Mesars. King of Great Smith-street, who make 
a speciality of finding old Parliamentary papers, 
discovered itfor me. Now surely this is a strong 
proof that the interests of women (the weaker 
sex, and, therefore, most subject to assault) are 
lightly regarded! Men were garrotted—the 
sovereign was shot at*—and instantly corporal 
punishment was appealed to, and checked, nay 
extinguished, the offences. But when almost 
unanimously, the only persons worth hearing 
on the point reported that a similar step 
would greatly deter cruel, strong men from 
assaults on women—not only was no such 
action taken, but the very existence of such an 
imposing expression of opinion is forgotten in 
the Home Office ! ! ! 

Deeply grateful must we be to the noble 
and venerable lady, Mrs. Priscilla Bright 
McLaren, who has again brought this question 
to the front by her courageous leading with her 
signature of an appeal upon it to the Home 
Secretary. The above extracts must re-direct 
his attention to the Blue Book. 


It will be readily gathered that I was before 
prepared to write these articles; I had at 
intervals laid aside the facts bearing on the 
matter, and they have long been on my heart 
and in my mind; but it is the Edinburgh 
Committee’s Memorial that has stimulated me 
at this moment to the painful, the awful task 
of writing on the subject. Now I have 
done it, Iam glad. You other women know 
now what the case is. You will not be freed 
from blood-guiltiness on your sisters if you 
take no notice. 

FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 


* In the beginning of the Queen’s reign, to attempt to 
injure the person of the Sovereign was high treason—the 
punishment was hanging, drawin; and quartering—but the 
Queen was several times in rapid succession attacked by 
foolish boys with firearms; and it was clear that this 
severe theoretical punishment did not protect her person, 
because it was certain that such severity would never be 
actually infiicted. The Queen and her husband wisely had 
this law altered, so as to allow the sentence to be one 
of a reasonable term of imprisonment accompanied by 
flogging ; and the series of attacks on her person forthwith 
ceased. 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


A Reply to Mill's “‘ Article on Government.” 


By Wituuam THoMmpson. 
(Published 1825.) 
CHAPTER III.—Concluded. 


Tue few intelligent and benevolent men, who 
are clear-sighted enough to see their interest 
in refraining from the use of an odious power of 
making their fellow-creatures wretched, admit 
the uselessness of such power to good pur- 
poses. Why is therefore this pestiferous 
power to oppress retained? Not by the wise 
for good, but by the ignorant and bruta) 
for bad purposes; to save them the 
trouble of cultivating their intellectual powers, 
of learning the art of persuading, of convincing 
the understanding of their equals, of influencing 
by the cultivation of sympathy and benevolence ! 
To save such troublesome operations, the brute, 
though possessing superior strength and affecting 
to have the self-complacency of superior intellect 
and knowledge—means abundantly sufficient, 
if not more than sufficient for all purposes of 
useful influence—seizes on the power of com- 
mand; and from that moment seals his own 
misery, as far as dependent on his connection 
in marriage, with the degradation of his subject. 
If this power of command, unnecessary for any 
useful purposes, not used by the good, is stil 
retained, what does it prove? That it is 
retained for bad purposes, for gratifying the 
lust of domination of the stronger over the 
weaker, for securing to the stronger all those 
exclusive means of happiness which he may 
think fit to reserve to himself, for gratifying 
him with the vicious pleasure of holding the 
destinies, the happiness or misery, of another 
human being, at his absolute and unaccountable 
will, that he may be enabled, if so inclined, to 
exercise all the passions of a fiend ‘on his caged 
victim, to whom death, or his destruction, is 
the only refuge from his persecution; all human 
aid, all human sympathy barred out. 


Despotism is a power which will never be 
accepted of by the wise and good, which can be 
sought for by the ignorant and the wicked 
alone. Man wishes the happiness of woman 
living with him in marriage equally with his 
own; and still retains this desolating 
power! Unfeeling, insulting hypocrite! Till, 
in order to add to your own huppiness, 
you yield similar power to any fellow-creature 
over your own actions and all your means of 
enjoyment; then, and not till then, will your 
pretensions be believed! 

Is it necessary to say more? The “Article” 
asserts that ‘‘the happiness of wives is involved 
in that of their husbands.” I have shown that 
this assertion is a most glaring and pernicious 
falsehood; that men do, on the contrary, 
wantonly trample on the happiness of women 
living with them in marriage, by assuming and 
exercising uncontrolled power, and guaranteeing 
to each other this uncontrolled power, by what 
they call laws, over the actions and all the 
means of happiness of their wives. 


The ‘‘ Article” asserts, ‘therefore, political 
rights are superfluous to women, their happiness 
being so impartially guarded by men without 
them.” 

But I assert, ‘‘Therefore all women, and 
particularly women living with men in marriage, 
having been reduced, ty the want of political 
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rights, to a state of helplessness, slavery, and 
pains, and privations, 
they are more in need of political rights than 
any other portion of human beings, to gain 


anequal enjoyments, 


gome chance of emerging from this state.” 


PART II. 


Il.—IF THIS INVOLVING OF THE INTERESTS OF 

WOMEN IN THOSE OF MEN DO EXIST, IS IT 
OR ANY REASON AT 
ALL, WHY EITHER OF THE PARTIES, MEN OR 
IDENTICAL, 
SHOULD THEREFORE BE DEPRIVED OF CIVIL 


A SUFFICIENT CAUSE, 
WOMEN, WITH INTERESTS so 


OR POLITICAL RIGHTS ? 
‘Tus basis of the theory on which the “‘ Article” 


founds the propriety of the political slavery of 
women, followed, as a necessary consequence 
and as a matter of fact, by their civil and 
domestic slavery, thus swept away, we come to 
the second question, which it is curious and 
useful to solve, though not absolutely requisite 
to the purpose in hand. The only reason that 
the ‘Article ” gives for the exclusion of women 
from political rights being founded on an 
assumption of facts shown to be utterly false, 
the removal of the exclusion should follow as a 
matter of course. But the unsoundness of this 
basis of exclusion is not more flagrant than are 
the inferences which are deduced from it, even 
éf the basis were founded on truth. Let us 
inquire, then, supposing that the interests of 


men and women were s0 involved in each other 
that the one possessing power necessarily used 
it impartially for the equal happiness of both, 
would that be a sufficient reason for excluding 


either party, or in particular for excluding 


women, from an equal participation in political 
as well as in all other rights, or means of 
happiness, with the other, the male half of the 
species? If the inference in favour of exclu- 
sion from the involving of interests can be 
demonstrated a mere vulgar impertinence, 
adopted at random, without any research into 


-facts or sequences, then the equal claim of all 


the adult portion of the human race to political 
rights, founded on their claim to equal happi- 


ness, from the fact of their equal capacity 


to enjoy it, must at once stand admitted. 


We cannot here enter into the general 
question of excluding women from the same 
means of developing their powers, and making 


them available to their happiness, that men 
possess. 
‘insipidities and brutalities of pretended state- 


ments and pretended reasoning, put forward 


by the ignorance and intoxication of men, 
generated by the daily use of despotic power, 
in support of their self-degrading and self- 


tormenting usurpations. We cannot here open 


out the perspective of intelligence, bene- 


ficence, and happiness which would result 
equally to both sexes from the banishment of 


sexual morals, sexual laws, and from the estab- 


lishment of equal education, equal rights and 


-duties, equal justice in every particular between 
women and men. The philosophy of the 
46 Article” itself has rejected all these worn- 
out follies, by not condescending to make 
use of them, and seeking for a new basis on 
which to continue and perpetuate the whole 
‘exclusions of half the human race. Nay, as the 
general reasoning of the “ Article” includes all 
sentient rational adults in the benefits of self- 
government, and passes by women along with 
children on the mere plea of a supposed super- 
fluousness of such rights to the protection of 
their interests (the interests of such creatures 
being, as the “ Article” supposes, sufficiently 
promoted bya state of ignorance and slavery, 


We cannot here refute the numerous 
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beyond which state of exquisite well-being they 
cannot possibly have any wishes !) not from any 
pretended evils put forward as likely to arise 
from their exercise of political rights: this 
superfiuousness being shown not to exist, it will 
follow that all those at least who are convinced 
by the general reasoning of the “ Article,” of 
the necessity of self-government to promote 
and protect the happiness of men, belonging to 
the stronger half of the race, against the attacks 
of their fellow-men, will for a stronger reason 
admit the necessity of self-government to pro- 
mote and protect the happiness of women, the 
weaker half of the race, against the attacks of 
men, the stronger half; men always possessing, 
individual for individual, the physical power to 
oppress. Without exclusions, inferiority of 
strength or 
with inferiority of happiness. 


diminished chances of happiness ? 


Is it then true that, provided the interests of 
women are involved in those of men, they 
ought to be, in order to promote their happi- 
ness, excluded from the exercise of political 
rights ? 


It is not necessary here to discuss whether 
it would promote the happiness of men that 
women should, under such circumstances, 
enjoy political rights. Women are one-half 
the human race, and as much entitled to 
happiness on their own account, for their own 
sakes, as men. Just as necessary would it be 


to inquire whether the possession of political 


rights by men would tend to promote the 


happiness of women. The happiness of every 
individual, and, of course, of all classes of 
the human race, ought to be promoted for 
the sake of such individual or individuals, and 


not in subserviency to the happiness of any 


other individuals or classes whatever. When 


every individual is made happy, the happiness 


of the whole is promoted. The mountebank 


jargon of a “ public good” distinct from the 
good of individual members of society, will 
lead astray the human mind no more. It will 
be found that no person or persons can promote 
their real happiness, looking comprehensively 
into all the results of their actions, by any line 
of conduct which is incompatible with the 
happiness of others, that is to say, which 
detracts more from their happiness than it adds 
to that of the agent or agents. It is incumbent 
on those disapproving of any given line of con- 
duct in others, to show, not only that such 
line of conduct is absolutely indifferent to them, 
that it does not add to their happiness, but to 
point out how it interferes with, how it lessens 
their happiness ; 
cease to be the 
to pursue such injurious conduct, because 
the necessary reactions of selfishness on 
others and of their sympathy with the 
injured will more than counterbalance the 
apparent individual immediate gain. The 
interests, therefore, of all human beings, their 
real comprehensive interests, calculating all 
the consequences of their actions, and pursuing 
that which will promote preponderant good, 
thus reconciling individual with general welfare, 
ought to be pursued for all and for all classes ; 
the interests of women for their own sakes, 
the interests of men for theirs. What reason can 
men give, what reason can any individuals of the 
human race give, that their happiness should be 
promoted, which cannot be equally given by 
any other individuals, by women ? They live, 
and are capable of happiness without detracting 


in opposition to 


intelligence must be attended 
Why aggravate 
by exclusions the inevitable operation of such 
physical sources of misery, or, at least, of 


that demonstrated, it will 
interest of the agent 


a greater portion of happiness from others than 
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that which they enjoy, or may be made to 
enjoy. This is the common, the only, and the 
sufficient title to happiness of all the individuals 
of the human race. 


The title of man cannot reside in his 


possession of superior strength, because that 
cannot increase his sensual and intellectual 


capabilities of happiness; nor, if exerted 
reason, to a compre- 
hensive survey of the consequences of his 
actions, will it add to his happiness. If strength 
be the superior title to happiness, let the 
knowledge and skill of man be employed in 
adding to the pleasurable sensations of horses, 
elephants, and all stronger animals. If strength 
be the title to happiness, let all such qualifica- 
tions for voters as the capacity to read and 
write, or any indirect means to ensure intel- 
lectual aptitude, be abolished, and let the 
simple test for the exercise of political rights, 
both by men and women, be the capacity of 
carrying 300 lbs. weight. Superior strength, 
superior intelligencé, are amongst the means of 
rendering this equal title to happiness more 
available, but cannot constitute the title; on 
the contrary, superior strength and intelligence 
would, undes the guidance of # more enlarged 
self-interest, display themselves in compen- 
sating to the weaker and less intelligent for 
their want of happiness from these sources by 
the practice of beneficence, the most productive 
mode of disposing of superfluous energies, 
instead of employing them in vulgar exclusions, 
engendering vice and misery to both parties, 
to those who exclude and to those who are 
excluded. 

We maintain then that, “ supposing the 
interests of men and women to be so involved iu 
each other, that the advancement of one were 
necessarily followed by that of the other, and that 
power given to one, particularly political power, 
were necessarily used impartially for the advan- 
tage of both, it would no more follow that 
women should, than that men should, be 
on that account excluded from the exercise of 
political rights.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_————— 


WHATEVER you do, or leave out, do not leave 
leisure out of your lives, quiet times for listening. 
For, quite as really now as eighteen hundred 
years ago, if we are quiet and listen, the Hand 
‘‘takes each of us by the hand,” the Voice says 
to each of us, “Arise.” —Mrs. E. R. Charles. 

x ® * 


WAITING FOR THE ORDER OF Reveasx.—Life 
must first, for as long a period as Providence 
wills it, be enjoyed, or suffered; in one word, 
gone through, and that with a full submission, 
without murmuring, lamenting, or repining. 
There is one important law of nature which we 
should never lose sight of: I mean that of the 
ripening for death. Death is not a break in 
existence; itis but an intermediate circumstance, 
a transition from one form of our finite existence 
to another. The moment of maturity for death 
cannot be decided by any human wisdom or 
inward feeling, and to attempt to do so would 
be nothing better than the vain rashness of 
human pride. That decision can only be made 
by Him who can at once look back through our 
whole course; and both reason and duty require 
that we should leave the hour to Him, and 
never rebel against His decrees by 4 single 
impatient wish. The first and most important 
thing is, to learn to master ourselves, and to 
throw ourselves with peaceful confidence on 
Him who never changes, looking on every 
situation, whether pleasant or otherwise, a8 & 
source from which our interior existence and 
individual character may draw increasing 
strength; and hence springs that entire sub- 
mission which few attain to, although all fancy 
they feel it.— Von Humboldt. 
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Woman in astronomy has been officially recog- 
nised and year honoured by that conserva- 
tive body of gentlemen, the overseers of Harvard 
University. Mrs. Henry Draper, of New York, 
has been appointed a member of the committee 
to visit the observatory, and Mrs. Williamina 
Paton Fleming has been appointed curator of 
astronomical photographs. Mrs. Fleming’s is 
the first name of a woman entitled to a place 
along with the officers in the university 
catalogue. 

To the scientific devotion of women the 
Harvard astronomical observatory is deeply 
indebted, and more than any other department 
of the university. A great part of its research 
is carried on by funds given by women, and 
some of the most important results have been 
obtained through women’s industry and skill. 
The great Bruce telescope, which is in use at 
the auxiliary observatory at Arequipa, Peru, 
cost 50,000 dols., and was the gift o Miss Cc. W. 
Bruce, of New York, and the investigations 
conducted under the name of the Henry Draper 
Memorial are due solely to the generosity of 
Mrs. Mary Anna Palmer Draper, of New York, 
the widow of Dr. Henry Draper. 

For ten years Mrs. Draper has contributed 
an average sum of 10,000 dols. a year to the 
observatory for carrying on the memorial work, 
and has also placed four telescopes at the dis- 
posal of the Harvard astronomers. In fact, 
the influence of the Henry Draper memorial 
pervades every department of Harvard astro- 
nomical research. It is largely through the 
exertions of women, too, on the observatory 
staff of investigators and computers, that the 
memorial work has had its fruition. Mrs. Mina 
Fleming, the recently appointed curator of 
astronomical photographs, has a world-wide 
reputation as a painstaking and patient investi- 
gator and as a brilliant discoverer in the field 
covered oe Henry Draper memorial. The 
names of Mrs. Draper and [Mrs. Fleming will 
go down in astronomical history in honorable 
conjunction with Caroline Herschel, Mary 
Somerville, and Maria Mitchell. 

Poetry and romance have always been 
associated with the study of the stars, and they 
are not wanting in the story of the Henry 
Draper memorial. In the new astronomy, “the 
astronomy of precision,” there is less of the 
poetic than there was in the science of old: it is 
the personal features of the Henry Draper 
memorial that are romantic. Dr. Draper was 
a man of science, who, in 1867, married Mary 
Anna, the accomplished daughter of Courtland 
Palmer, of New York. For about ten years he 
had been engaged in astronomical research, and 
had an observatory of his own at Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson. His summer home was at Dobbs 
Ferry, two miles distant. During his residence 
there he used to drive over to the observatory 
every clear night to pursue his investigation of 
the stars, and after his marriage he was inva- 
riably accompanied by his wife. Sometimes, 
being disappointed in the weather and having 
returned home, they would arise later in the 
night, when the clouds had dispersed, and 

roceed again to the scene of their devoted 
bours. If Dr. Draper was bound up in his 
science, his wife was always by his side to 
encourage and assist him. 

It is said that from the time of his marriage 
till his death, fifteen years later, Dr. Draper 
never once visited his Hastings observatory 
without Mrs. Draper. This is certainly a 
remarkable record of conjugal faithfulness and 
affection. The mutual interest thus developed 
through the most active period of the scientist’s 
life is now perpetuated after his death. 

Mrs. Draper accompanied her husband on an 
expedition to observe the total solar eclipse of 
July 29th, 1878. Beside these two, the party 
consisted of Thomas A. Edison, Henry Morton, 
and George F. Barker. The point of observa- 
tion was Rawlins, Wyo. 

Soon after the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Draper determined to carry on the astronomical 
work begun by him, and at first she thought of 
establishing an observatory in New York, and 


endowing it for the specific purpose. The great! arduous position. She made the measures for | woman. 


ble the class of investigations to be under- 


en. 

Professor Pickering was then, as he is now, 
in the first rank of astronomers of the new 
school, who employ pho phy in lieu of eye 
observations. He knew of Mrs. Henry Draper's 
desire to contribute from her wealth towards 
the continuation of her late husband’s favourite 
researches, and, feeling that the Harvard 
observatory was in a position to undertake the 
work and conduct it in sympathy with her inten- 
tions, he communicated with her to this effect 

in 1886. 

rs. Draper promptly and generously placed 
at Professor Pickering’s disposal the excellent 
11 - inch gi 7a telescope which Dr. 
Draper had himself successfully used in his 
spectrum researches, together with a sum of 
money sufficient to enable the new method of 
astronomical photography to be put to the test 
on a larger scale. 

In consequence, Professor Pickering decided 
to continue the investigations ie | three more 
or less independent lines. First, he proposed 
making a general survey of stellar spectra; 
secondly, he wished to determine the spectra of 
the faintest! stars; thirdly, he decided to make 
a careful study of the spectra of the brightest 
stars. The entire research was to be known as 
‘‘The Henry Draper Memorial.” 

This was twelve years ago. By the investi-. 
gations then instituted a vast amount of infor- 
mation, and of means for the securing of further 
information, has been added to the treasures of 
astronomy. Splendid results were obtained, 
and so well satisfied was Mrs. Draper with 
therm that she decided greatly to extend the 
original plan of the mie sea | to include all 
departments of the subject, so that the final 
results should form a complete discussion of 
the constitution and conditions of the stars as 
revealed by their spectra. 

As director of the observatory, Professor 
Pickering has general supervision of all its 
work, but in the astro-photographic department 
Mrs. Fleming has pretty full sway, and for the 
important discoveries made by her keen eye, 
aA | for all enduring results achieved through 
her untiring industry, she receives ample credit. 
Professor Pickering, with the rest of the scien- 
tific world as well, reposes the most implicit 
confidence in the curator of astronomical photo- 
graps. Merely as curator or caretaker of the 
collection of astronomical photographs, without 
reference to her investigations, Mrs. Fleming is 
in a situation of grave responsibility. 

Her duties are similar to those of a librarian ; 
but, instead of books, many copies of which 
have been printed, she has in her custody 
original manuscripts, none of which has been 
or can be duplicated. They are extremely 
delicate and fragile manuscripts, too, written 
on glass with the pale light of the stars. Prints 
of them on paper are of little scientific value, 
because in printing the minute accuracy of the 
originals cannot be preserved. In fact, except 
for illustration, prints are not taken from the 
plates. If one plate is destroyed it can never be 
replaced, and there is no telling what valuable 
record any one of them may bear upon its 
multitudinously inscribed surface. 

In the study of these plates, and the deduc- 
tion of scientific facts from them, Mrs. Flemin 
has had opportunities which no other individu 
has enjoyed, and she has improved her oppor- 
tunities well. 

Mrs. Fleming is known among astronomers 
simply as ‘‘M. Fleming.” She is a native 
of Dundee, Scotland. There she was educated, 
and taught school for five years. Her father, 
whose name was Stevens, was a man of 
scientific inclinations, and was among the 
first in Dundee to take a practical interest 
in the introduction of the daguerreotype 

rocess of photography. Coming to the United 
tates about twenty years ago, Mrs. Fleming 
almost at once secured employment as a 
computer at the Harvard Observatory. From 
the simplest kind of work she has steadily 
advanced to her present conspicuous and 


ability in this labour she received the hearty 
commendation of scientists and recognition by 
name in the annals of the observatory. 

Mrs. Fleming's o research has been 
noteworthy in three tions—in the detec- 
tion of new stars, in the discovery of a law 
concerning variable stars and of many examples 
of this class of bodies, and in the investigation 
of stars of type V. 

Since 1885 only six new stars have been 
found, and of five of these Mrs. Fleming is the 
discoverer. But for an accident to a plate, 
she might have been the first to discern the 


Previous to the spring of 1890, Mrs. Fleming 
had suspected that the A pogo of bright lines 
in the spectra of third-type stars indicated 
variability. This surmise was confirmed in the 
spring of that year, and during the ensuing 
year and a half 11 new variables were revealed 
to Mrs. Fleming. . 

Type V stars exhibit spectra quite unlike 
those of other stars, and are, therefore, known 
to be of peculiar composition. Ninety-two 
have been discovered, thirteen of them visually, 
and all the others by Mrs. Fleming from the 
Draper memorial photographs. Previous to 
1897, all these stars that were known Jay along 
the central line of the Milky Way; but in that 
year the Bruce telescope revealed to the 
camera several in the Magellanic clouds, thus 
cementing the connection in theory between 
these clouds and the Milky Way. All the 
type V stars found in the past ten years have 
been noted first by Mrs. Fleming. 

Thus the wealth accumulated by a father, 
utilised by the daughter and her husband, and 
developed by Mrs. Fleming and Professor 
Pickering, may be said to have largely estab- 
lished “ the new astronomy.” It is a beautiful 
illustration of the principle of equal suffrage— 
the co-operation of men and women, each 
unique and indispensable.— Boston Woman’s 
Journal. 


THE MIDWIVES’ BILL. 


At a recent meeting of the Parliamentary Bills 
Committee of the General Medical Council the 
Midwives’ Bill was discussed in detail and im- 
portant alterations suggested and adopted. 
The report of the Medical Acts Amendment 
Sub-Committee, which took the form of an 
amended Bill, was brought up by Dr. Woodcock, 
who spoke at considerable length. With re- 

ard to the term “licensing,” to which he said 

e found objection in some quarters was taken, 
it might be stated that great objection was 
expressed to the term “ registration,” because 
there was a Medical Register, and the term 
might lead to confusion. But surely, the 
medical profession does not contemplate ac- 
quiring the monopoly of the word “register.” 

In the second place we notice that the Sub- 
Committee considers that the ‘Central Mid- 
wives’ Board” should be the judge as to the 
sufficiency of the evidence produced by the 
woman seeking a licence as to the training she 
has received. The Sub-Committee further 
suggested that the constitution of this ‘‘ Board” 
should consist of seven registered medical 
practitioners, six to be selected by the General 
Medical Council and one registered practitioner 
appointed by the Lord President of the Privy 
Council. ‘In this way the Board would be 
representative, not only of the medical interests 
involved, but also of the various localities.” 

We can well believe that the seven medical 
practitioners who are to form the Board will be 
able to safeguard medical interests, but how 
about the interests of the midwives which seem 
to be left out of the question altogether? It 
is quite evident that so far as the two interests 
clash, those of the midwives will go to the wall 
entirely. 

In the next place, it is proposed that regu- 
lations shall be framed, with the approval of the 
General Medical Council, for the ‘‘ proper con- 
duct and inspection of any premises in which a 
midwife might receive a pregnant or lying-in 
Shall we have a regulation framed 
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by the General Medical Council that the pri ini salary i a 
houses of medical men who receive Le Th Pag hil aemlagan cr apa gee is £30 with board and loans: 
shall be subject to similar inspection? It is | six im ri es for domestic servants are from | The number of pupils varies from five to fit- 
further proposed that three medical practitioners welve dollars (24s. to 48s.) a month; | teen. In Natal it sometimes amoun 
th sash Histeint shall be charged with tha ack housemaids getting from eight to ten dollars with a proportionately inc salary. Though 
of exercising supervision over midwives in th Y | (82s. to 40s.), and cooks ten to twelve (40s. to | there are no magnificent stipends to be gained, 
respective Iecalities. It is easy to iovanee that a Colerabis, where ‘women ser" peal gang that the same work is better pee 
the more successful the midwife, the inore Abe are peter se dolla ae ont nd er Sacer To lean oa 
rigorous will be the supervision. general servants from 15 ra 25. eee : a aa ee 
Pacvors be we notice amet “ while the ne. have ix » dematd, ule : in this part of How to Go Ovt. 
were oppo creating an inferior i , i The voyage h i 

Se eee ne nacrel et Sus pails Canada, or grin who are something between | ao age, antes 1b be CoP ea Boot which 

e interests of the public ; accomplishes it in 14 or 15 days. The steamers 
welfare that ‘these women’ should be brought Rylan es eerie emg em not go| of the Union Line start from Southampton 
under regulations .which should not infringe | cheaper, though ‘a the West pri owever, is | every Saturday; those of the Castle Line carry 
upon the rights and privileges of the medical | and se Klonaike ave -qaucli oa eahgeus passengers at the same rates and sail from 
profession.” After full discussion the motion | fngland. But average Can oats = Pi an in| Tondon, calling at Southampton. The second 
put from the chair, and declared carried, | from 5d. to 7d. or Mies Ib. f are P “id are | class fare to Cape Town is 23 or 25 guineas; 
was as follows: “That the Bill thus amended | 74, for beaks Ba. 6008 : vd a) acon, 34d. to | the third, 13 or 16 guineas. There is & lodge 
be adopted and referred to the Council for sen Erocn 14. 40 De. & 1b. or 74. for mutton, and | st Cape Town, where those going out under 
adoption, as that form of legislation on this| 7 ki dof i it a _ | the auspices of the United British Women’s 
subject which alone includes adequate safe- ain be abla! ea al reer about the Dominion | Emigration Association are received at very 
guards both for the public health, and for the C a nisi ane ag Cai ope office of the High | moderate charges. The seasons being the 
interests of the medical profession.” —Nursing | 7 ond on 3 W.. - t ‘ie Beat 17, Victoria-street, | opposite of what they are in England, the best 

_§.W.,or at the Emigrants’ Information | time to arrive is August, which is mid-winter. 


. Record. 
Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster. The summer is the rainy season, and much 


It is pleasant to find Canada’s leading woman | hotter than in England. 
poet, Agnes Maude Machar, celebrating in verse | Unlike Canada, clothing in South Africa is 
ee closeness of the tie which binds our great | cheap, competition among traders being s 
- ony to us :— : keen ; but provisions are, as & rule, dearer that 
Nor do we ask but for the right to keep, in England. Fresh butter is 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d 
Unbroken still the cherished filial tie a pound; bacon, 1s. to 1s. 3d. Milk is fron 
That binds us to the distant sea-girt isle 4d. to 8d. a quart ; cheese from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 6d 
Our fathers loved, and taught their sons to love | a pound. Lamp oil is about double the price i 
As the dear home of freemen, brave andtrue, |is here. Beef and mutton, on the other hand 
And loving honour more than ease or gold.” | range from 5d. to 10d. a pound. 
Sours Arnos ote sdarens of, the, Agent Geass tt 
The next nearest of the groups of self- olony is 112, Victoria-street, ©): “a 
governing colonies is, of conse, ik South Africa. the Agent-General for Natal is 96 in the war 


Of all the colonies this is probably the one teers 
and maid work together. which offers the best field for educated women. 
Governesses are not recommended to go to Elementary school teachers, nursery gover- 
Canada. The schools being so good there is nesses, and hospital nurses are especially in 
very little demand for them. For mistress- demand, particularly the last named. The 
ships in the schools Canadian women are sufti- coloured population being so numerous, domestic 
cient themselves. It is more than 21 years servants are not so much in request as either 
since women were first admitted to some of the in Canada or Australia. Still, there are openings 
examinations of Toronto University. In 1885 for women above the servant class, who are 
they were placed on the same footing as men. willing to go as mothers’ helps up country. A and strove long and hard, but I seldom he 
They are also admitted to the classes in Uni- correspondent at the Cape writes :— victory over liquor long. I hated drunkennes 
versity College. At Kingston there is 4 ‘Women willing to take entire charge of but still drank. When I left off I felt ere 
women’s medical college, and at Queen’s Col- children are in great demand. People do not want of something I must have or 80 distracts 
lege, in that city, women are admitted, without | like to trust their children to coloured girls, and I entered & reform pat ’ ~ Lhe ed | 
reservation, to all the privileges accorded to value greatly a white woman who will act as strength ; still I must drink. canes san 
mien i ‘ 2 es ‘and teach the children who are capable mad ee ea emer 
short time ago mothers’ helps were a good | of learning the elements of reading and writing. Ne 
deal in demand, but they are ‘na now so much | A young woman, skilful with her roadie: willing sent to the House of Correction a& a vagrant. 
in request, especially if they have not them. | to look after children out of school, and to assist my family hed been provided for I wo 
selves been brought up on a farm. in ite lighter housework, eon also easily find mons De Lisp eesti wer 
How To Go To CANADA. a place. The wages would vary from £30 to | ; aga ee 
Givls emigrating alone should communicate ane according to whether near Cape Town or — ass Pad tt Ee os 
. c not.” : xp 
_ iter es unt Se ae | arnt kenge ud, Th] ont" = 
Imperial Institute, that they may join one of | ; ister-in-charge of the Kimberley Hospital, who | vinegar, and put about a small teaspoonful 
the parties un dee the charge of a matron is also head of the Nursing Home there, gives | water, and drink it down every time the liq 
ere Sra no ited cata to Canada. some useful hints as to the kind of woman who thirst. came upon me violently I foun 
but through the seoiet 8 inland xail »| is suitable to go. Roman nuns and Anglican | satisfied the cravings and guffused a feelin 
dicknts ae the Mordion” naa cisieel sistera have done so much work in South Africa | stimulation and eon When I sate 
at a ve eat reduction. For exampl ed | that an expectation has been created in the | charged I continued this cure, and perseve 
ticket ie hae archased in Canada, woul as minds of the settlers, and especially of she | til the thirst was conquered " For two y 
£6, can be had for £2 9s. 4d. on this side. The Dutch, that women who follow this occupation | | have not tasted liquor, and have no desire 
Seean rates vary, but five guineas id an average seriously should be quiet, earnest, and sedate. | it, Lastly, to try my strength, I have ta 
fare for third class, and £2 more for second. A Os be er nae ares Rider sd & batt and smelt whisky, Ae mere no ae 
k i A : : ; it. i is for the consideratio: 
ao ral ae ay alert heen sataishee voice goalong way. It follows without saying that bs xe i ee fel) whom I know 
and by ah owing the ceeath ticket t Eusto ; | the lady nurses should be certificated. Equally | oovered by the same meane which Ino lo 
Sh 8 at Euston | go does the value of belonging to an institution “aah . 
station a free pass can be had to Liverpool. | ji : : require to use.—Connecticut Home. 
The Wehe ets nine or Me days, and concludes eS Hee tnd whats betwate 
with the beautiful passage ownthe St. Lawrence | enoagements : 
to Quebec. Duly appointed persons meet the | “78° 
pels women an Caine. a there is an TEACHERS. 
Emigration Hall where all wants can be supplied. Elementary teachers, capable of giving in- 
struction up to the third or fourth standard 


The train journey may be as long as six days, 
that is, if voyagers are bound for Vancouver, | will find work chiefly in what are called “ farm 
which is 3,000 miles from Quebec. But most schools” in the interior. Owing to the 
of the young women sent out by the 
to Montreal, where there is a Home, the secretary | princip 
of which is an English lady. teacher, board and lodge her in his house, and 
Speaking generally, the climate is, of course, | whatever children happen to be within reach 
cold, but it is not a damp cold, and the houses | come to be taught. The instruction has, 


being so much better heated than England, the | ever, to be very methodical, for these ‘ farm | people as 
servants are really less exposed to severities of | schools’? are under Government inspection, | only for ignorant savages, through wh« 
weather. and are in receipt of a Government grant. The | made its way to the civilised world. 


OPENINGS FOR WOMEN IN 
THE COLONIES. 


By Emity Hitt. 
(Continued from last week.) 


CaNnaDA. 
Wuat sort of woman is it who is likely to get 
on better in Canada than in England? First 
and last, the general servant. The wages 
are higher than in England, and the servant 
gets an excellent training for the management 


of her own home, if she marries, as mistress (To be concluded) 


—— 
—————— 


CURE FOR DRUNKEN NESS. 


I was one of those unfortunates given to stro! 
drink. Itreduced me to degradation. I vow 


—— 
_———_———— 


NEAL Dow ON Tozacco.—Don't use tob 
in any way. Don't be drawn into it by 
example of others; it is a very great evil 
its tendencies are bad ; it dulls the moral 
always, of everybody who contracts the tok 
habit. It makes men selfish, regardless 0! 
3, the comfort of others; it is inju 
to the health. A great many men of char 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 


WATCH TOWER. 


More important Suffrage testimony 
comes from the State of Colorado, where 
women have had the full Parliamentary 
franchise and equal rights with men in 
every respect for now five years. Two years 
ago, we had the satisfaction of publishing 
a document that had been sional by many 
of the leading men in Colorado State, bear- 
ing their testimony to the smooth and 
beneficial working of Woman’s Suffrage ; 
ex-governors, judges, editors of the leading 
papers and a most imposing array of 
official and influential names were signed 
to that document. Now, however, the 
Parliament of Colorado has ‘gone one 
better ’’ and given testimony for all the 
world by a formal vote. 

: ns * * 

In the Colorado House of Represen- 
tatives, on January 30th, Representative 
Bell introduced the following resolution :— 

Whereas, equal suffrage has been in operation 
in Colorado for five years, during which time 
women have exercised the privilege as generally 
as men, with the result that better candidates 
have been selected for office, methods of elec- 
tion have been purified, the character of legis- 
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lation improved, civic intelligence increased, | is my candid and honest opinion, from what I 


and womanhood developed to greater usefulness 
by political responsibility ; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives: 
the Senate concurring, that in view of these 
results, the enfranchisement of women in every 
State and Territory of the American Union is 
recommended as a measure tending to the 
advancement of a higher and better social 
order. 

That an authenticated copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded by the Governor of the 
State to the Legislature of every State and 
Territory, and that the press be requested to 
call public attention to these resolutions. 

Several members spoke earnestly in 
favour of the resolution, which was carried 
by a vote of forty-five to three. Two of 
the three who voted against, explained 
that they did so, not as differing from this 
resolution, but because they objected to 
any resolutions on other subjects than 
Bills before the House being moved. 
Thus only one—and he a very old man— 
was left on record amongst the Members 
of Parliament as unwilling to endorse the 
women’s vote. The Senate the next day 
carried the same resolution, again with ono 
dissentient only against thirty in favour. 
Senator Barela (a Spaniard or Spanish 
Mexican, judging by his name) voted alone 
in opposition. The News says: ‘ Almost 
every Senator on the floor spoke on the 
question.” 


This resolution ought to settle any ques- 
tion as to the prevailing sentimen of 
Colorado on the subject. For clearly 
either (what is surely most probable) the 
Senators believed exactly what they voted, 
or else they knew that public opinion 
‘would desire to be expressed in that 
sense. Colorado, therefore, has spoken 
with a voice as little uncertain as that of 
Wyoming, which has long been in favour 
of the results of Woman’s Suffrage. 


The resolution passed by the Wyoming 
Legislature at the end of a quarter of a 
century of experience of Woman’s Suffrage 
has been reprinted here more than once; 
it urged all other civilised States to 
pass a measure of which the effects in 
Wyoming were declared to have been 
wholly good, making for better legislation 
and better administration, for more con- 
sideration for woman in the home, and 
more favourable conditions of labour out- 
side. It may be incidentally mentioned 
that Wyoming is the only place in which 
women teachers in the State schools are 
paid as well for their labour as men. Not 
to again repeat the whole of that impor- 
tant Parliamentary utterance, and yet to 
afford some influential “testimony for 
quotation from Wyoming, the following 
extracts are taken from authentic docu- 
ments put forth from time to time by 
leading men of that State. 


Hon. David Craig, Judge of the third 
District Court of Wyoming, writes :— 

I believe that, in general, women’s being per- 
mitted to vote has had a very good effect in 
politics. In scarcely any case will a person 
undertake or dare to offer a woman a bribe, 
nor will they use the same solicitations or in- 
ducements to get her vote for any particular 
person or party that they will use with the male 
voting population. Having lived for many 
years in portions of the United States where 
women had not the right to vote, and having 


lived for the last thirteen years in Wyoming, it | 


have seen of the effects of Woman Suffrage, that 
it is one of the best and wisest laws ever passed 
by any State or Territory, and that the results 
are in every way satisfactory. 

The Chief Justice of Wyoming, Mr. 
Groesbeck, says :— 

We have lost nothing, but have gained 
much, by twenty-eight years of equal rights ; 
and we have been taught by the best teacher, 
experience, to believe with Emerson that, if all 
the vices are to be represented as political 
factors, some of the virtues should be. We 
have fewer insane, fewer divorces, and fewer 
resident criminals in proportion to our popula- 
tion than the male Suffrage States. These 
claims can be easily verified. 

Hon. John Kingman, Judge of the 
Supreme Court in Wyoming, says :— 

I do not believe that suffrage causes women 
to neglect their domestic affairs. Certainly, 
such has not been the case in Wyoming. I 
never heard a man complain that his wife was 
less interested in domestic economy because she 
had the right to vote, and took an interest in 
making the community respectable. The oppo- 
sition to Woman’s Suffrage at first was pretty 
bitter. To-day I do not think you could get 
a dozen respectable men in any locality to 
opposite it. x e 

Turning to our own Colonies, we find 
Dr. Cockburn, once Minister of Education 
in the South Australian Government, and 
now Agent-General in London for the 
Colony, using almost the same phrase as 
Judge Kingman. Dr. Cockburn said at a 
London public meeting :— 

That the effects of the experiment in South 
Australia had been all that could be wished. It 
felt to him strange to come from his own Colony 
to a land where his wife had no vote. It seemed 
strange, too, that the fairness of giving an 
educated woman a vote should ever be called in 
question. Once the matter was fairly brought 
before public attention, right-minded people 
should at once concede it. In South Australia 
it took them ten years to carry the principle from 
the time when it was first mooted, but now, not 
only had women the right to vote, just as men 
had, but they had the right, if chosen by the 
electors, to be returned as members of Parlia- 
ment. In practice the principle worked well. 
The whole community was converted to it, and 
he thought that scarcely a man or woman 
would wish to return to the old condition of 
things. 

* * 

In New Zealand, again, the testimony 
was given by the Premier, Mr. Seddon, 
when he was over here in 1897 for the 
Diamond Jubilee, that in that Colony 
Woman’s Suffrage had been “a complete 
success.” He added that he was originally 
opposed to the measure, butas the Govern- 
ment of which he was a member was 
cette to it, he loyally helped to carry the 

ill through, and has rejoiced since that 
he did so. He added :— 

It has now been law sufficiently long to 
remove it from the experimental stage, and to 
show how it will affect the home life of our 
people. The best proof of its success may be 
found in the fact that there is not even a 
whispered suggestion of repealing it. It has 
come to stay. 

+ * 

From a very different quarter, even from 
the ranks of the Church, which here so 
objects, on Pauline grounds, to the equality 
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of women before the law, a similar testi- 
mony to equal suffrage in New Zealand 
comes; and encourages us to hope that, 
just as once the Bible was cited to order 
witchcraft persecutions and negro slavery, 
and it was at last found possible to silence 
that objection, so it may be again in 
the case of women. ‘Cursed be Ham, 
a servant of servants shall he be,’’ ‘‘ Slaves 
submit yourself to your masters ’—and 
Paul’s return of the runaway slave, Onesi- 
mus, to his owner; and the Mosaic 
dictum, ‘‘ Thou shall not suffer a witch to 
live,’ were once as much heard on the 
slavery and witchcraft questions respec- 
tively as now are, ‘ Let the woman be in 
subjection,’”’ and ‘‘I suffer not the woman 
to teach’ of Paul on the woman question. 
But experience and enlightenment have 
brought the following Woman’s Suffrage 
testimony, uttered at the Church Congress 
itself, two years ago, by the most Rev. 
William Gordon Cowie, D.D., Bishop of 
Auckland, and Primate of New Zealand :— 

I am a little proud of being a member of 
the governing body of a National {University 
which was the first in the British Empire to 
confer degrees upon women. Our young New 
Zealand clergy who are graduates, having 
passed their B.A. and M.A. examinations at the 
same time with their sisters and cousins, would 
perhaps help their equals from Oxford and 
‘Cambridge to understand how the conferring of 
University degrees upon women would not 
necessarily enfeeble the virile constitution and 
customs of those Universities. Our young New 
Zealand clergy would also be able to show, 
from personal experience, how the conferring of 
the Parliamentary franchise on all our women 
of the age of twenty-one years had led to 
no harm or inconvenience, but that the men of 
New Zealand were wondering why the women 
of the colony had remained so long without 
the right to vote at Parliamentary elections. 

* a + 

If either reason or experience could 
govern the case, we British women would 
have the Suffrage this session. As it is— 
well, we shall see. There is a good 
prospect of the question being brought 
before the House of Commons on March 
28th, inasmuch as a lucky chance in the 
ballot has given Mr. Firbank and Mr. 
Faithfull Begg a first place on that day. 
Mr. Faithfull Begg introduced the subject 
of Woman’s Suffrage in the debate on Sir 
J. Maple’s Service Franchise Bill (to give 
votes to male persons who only occupy 
cubicles ina common room), which was 
passed through its second reading without 
opposition; only the Speaker ruled Mr. 
Faithfull Begg out of order in introducing 
the case of women under this Bill reducing 
the franchise very low for men. 

x * * 

A funny incident occurred at the London 
School Board last week. A committee 
was being appointed, and someone proposed 
Mrs. Maitland as a member. This Father 
Brown objected to. He had no objection, 
he said, to Mrs. Maitland personally, but 
for the post more vigour was wanted 
than a woman possessed. Mrs. Homan 
at once smartly retorted that the Board 
was acquainted with two kinds of vigour— 
@ vigour which made a great deal of noise, 
and a vigour which did a great deal of hard 
_ work. The laugh went against Father 
Brown, as also did the vote. 

ae 
It may be remembered that when Lord 


Londonderry resigned the chairmanship of : 
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the Board, he bore his testimony to the 
lack of verbosity, and the quiet attention 
to business that characterised the lady 
members. Long before that, at the time 
when I was a member of the Board, Miss 
Helen Taylor quietly took notes of the 
time occupied in speeches by one man in 
particular for some weeks, and the ‘ime 
taken up by all the four ladies then on the 
Board put together, the result being that, 
as she amusingly phrased it, ‘‘ Mr. 
alone was shown to have exhibited a 
forty-woman-talking power !” 
* * * 


Hinduism as a religion has produced 
such misery and degradation to women 
that one feels distress at finding any of the 
women born under the happier influences 
of this country lending themselves to the 
propagation and promulgation of the 
Eastern belief, as Mrs. Annie Besant and 
a few others have been doing. One of 
the ablest and most devoted workers for 
women of our time—though she has chosen 
to do so much of her generous work pri- 
vately that only those who are a little 
behind the scenes appreciate it—Miss F. 
Henrietta Muller, was somewhat attracted 
by the ideas urged by people like Mrs. 
Besant and the “ Missionary of a universal 
faith,’ Swami Vivekananda, who made 
his appearance in London a few years ago. 


‘Miss Muller went to reside in India for 


the express purpose of studying this faith 
and its sania at first hand. We now read 
with pleasure in the Bombay Guardian :— 


Miss F. H. Muller, an English gentlewoman, 
who had taken a considerable share in 
philanthropic and social reform work in 
London, came to India four years ago as a 
delegate to the Indian National Congress. 
Sincethat time Miss Muller has been studying 
Hinduism on the spot, and the claims of its 
most recent apostles to it: value as a 
‘‘ universal religion.” She now authorises 
us to announce, that “after a careful study 
of Hinduism, and a practical test of it as a 
guide to truth,” she has found herself 
‘face to face with the unavoidable conclusion 
that it is utterly rotten and corrupt from 
beginning to end, and full of danger to the 
unhappy people who place their faith in it.” 
Miss Muller tells us that under these circum- 
stances she has entirely severed her connection 
with the movement initiated by Swami Vive- 
kananda for the spread of Hinduism, and 
expresses her thankfulness that God in His 
mercy is bringing that movement to nothing 
both in England and America. We are 
intensely glad and thankful to be able to 
publish this testimony, as the conclusion of an 
honest mind which has thoroughly investigated 
for itself. We trust Miss Muller’s experience 
and testimony will be widely circulated in 
England and America, so that others may be 
warned against the picturesque representations 
of Hinduism by its travelling apostles.” 

* * a 


Those who are pressing on the Bill to 
prohibit the practice of midwifery by 
unlicensed women seem to have been much 
surprised by the fact drawn attention to 
here, that unlicensed men are and always 
have been employed in great numbers in 
doing that werk, under the cover and with 
the title of ‘‘assistant to’’ medical men. 
It is as well to quote the report of the 
Generel Medical Council as to the “ panic’”’ 
caused in the ranks of doctors by the issue 
of the edict that they must no longer send 
out unqualified and uncertificated men to 
do medical work—and it is notorious that 


it is precisely the midwifery cases that 

such unqualified men have been most used 

to do by doctors. Here is the report that 

proves the vast extent of this evil, which 

the advocates of tying the hands of women 

in such practice have so strangely over- 

looked. Mr. Teale brought up a report from 

the special committee appointed to consider 

certain communications, asking the Council 

to define more precisely under what cir- 

cumstances the employment of unqualified _ 
assistants falls within the purview of the 

Council’s resolutions. The committee pre- 

mise that the evils against which the 

resolutions were directed are more wide- 

spread and deeply rooted than is probably 

realised by the public. It is foreseen that 

the removal of these assistants must in- 

volve the disturbance of old standing but 
illegitimate arrangements, and a certain 

amount of temporary difficulty, and even 

hardship, to the individuals concerned. 
They maintain, nevertheless, that pro- 
fessional and public interests demand that 
the law should be very strictly enforced. 
Mr. Teale wound up with an allusion to 
the sort of ‘panic’ to which he said the 
resolutions had given rise.” 

* * os 


Letit be clearly understood that no law now 
prohibits the employment of these unqua- 
lified male midwives, and the promoters of 
the Midwives Bill have not inserted a 
clause making it illegal for unlicensed male 
persons to attend such cases. The only power 
to check the work of such assistants lies in 
the disciplinary power of the General 
Medical Council, which may be exerted one 
year and allowed to fall into abeyance 
another, as it has been, in fact, for a 
generation past. Now, surely the practice 
of unlicensed men should in common 
decency be made penal if that of unlicensed 
women is so under the proposed ‘ Mid- 
wives’ Bill.” 

x *  * 

Were all Liberal candidates to be willing 
to put forth such a strong declaration of 
opinions as has been done by Mr. John 
Norris, Q.C., as candidate for Bristol East, 
the Liberal Party would have a chance of 
being again recognised as the party of 
great principles. After courageous and 
unmistakable declarations on most pre- 
sent points of public policy, Mr. Norris 
mentions two subjects of special interest 
to many SicNau readers in the following 
terms :— 

I have always favoured the removal of the 
electoral disabilities of women, not only as a 
measure of tardy justice, but also as a means 
of helping forward those many social reforms 
in which they are even more nearly interested 
than ourselves. The prolonged tortures inflicted 
upon dumb animals, under licences granted by 
the Home Secretary in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of what is known as the Vivisection 
Act, are, in my judgment, absolutely unjusti- 
fiable. My best energies would be expended in 
endeavouring to make the practice of vivisec- 
tion, under any circumstances, illegal. 


Enoveu, and too much of the sect and the 
name. 

What matters our label, so truth be our 
aim ? 

The creed may be wrong, but the life may 
be true, 

And hearts beat the same under drab coats 
or blue. 

So the man le a man, let him worship at 


will ’ 
In Jerusalem's courts, or on Gerizim’s Hill. 
Whittier. 
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A CHAT WITH MRS. 
POMEROY. 


A Few afternoons ogo the conversation in a 
women’s club turned upon the all-absorbing 
topic of women’s work, and what women are 
doing and can do in the world. As good luck 
would have it, my right-hand neighbour proved 
to be Mrs. Pomeroy, of whom I had heard a 
great deal with regard to face treatment from 
numbers of my friends. 

‘You are an enthusiast in your work, Mrs. 
Pomeroy ?”’ I ventured. 

‘* Yes,” she replied, “‘ and, indeed, I am in all 
women’s work, for I think every woman would 
be the happier and the better for working, and, 
moreover, by starting a business she could lend 
a helping hand to her less fortunate sisters by 
giving them work. Many women,” she con- 
tinued, ‘possess a tremendous amount of 
energy, and no scope for it; if they would 
only take up some line in life they would find 
themselves happier and more contented.” 

‘‘What, may I ask, made you 
take up the complexion business ?”’ 

‘¢ Well,” she said, a shade pass- 
ing over her bright, clever face, 
‘‘my husband died and left me 
with two children, and as I wanted 
my two little sons to have the 
benefit of a good education, I knew 
I must work that they might have 
it. Besides, I had always felt 
intensely interested in the skin 
and the care of it, and would have 
been a lady doctor if my parents 
had permitted it, so I entered a 
en in London and worked 
hard until I had passed my exami- 
nations. Then with my slender 
capital I opened my rooms at 
29, Old Bond-street, London. I 
had always thought there was 
great need of an honest woman 
who would candidly tell her sister- 
women the truth about their com- 
plexions. I am going to Bond- 
street now, and I should be very - 
pleased if you will come with me. 
and see my rooms, and let me 
show you my method.” 

I was only too delighted to have 
the chance of solving the secret 
of gaining a good complexion, and 


x 


soon found myself at 29, Old 
Bond-street. 
“Do you not, Mrs. Pomeroy, 


find that the majority of women 
do not know how to wash their 
faces?” 

‘Yes; many have an idea that 
it is not good to wash the face, 
and if they do it is with sponges 
and flannels, instead of the hands, 
Nature’s own implements, and the 
best of all.” 

‘* But tell me, Mrs. Pomeroy, if not asking 
too much, what it is you do to the faces of your 
patients that I hear of and see such marvellous 
rejuvenations ?” 


‘* Ah,” said Mrs. Pomeroy, with a merry 


Photo. by 
b 


laugh, “that is my treatment, but you shall see | asked 


it all for yourself. Come and sit in this com- 
er arm-chair, and let me remove your 
a add 

I did as desired, and, enveloped in snowy 
wraps, I soon felt a delicious sensation of rest 
as the treatment proceeded. First the face was 
slightly steamed, sufficiently to open the pores. 
Then the wonderful skin food, which is Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s own speciality, was applied, and 
the face massaged with firm yet tender 
fingers. 

‘¢ Are you sure massage does not loosen the 
skin ?” I murmured. 

‘©Of course, if only the skin is rubbed it is 
bad, but if rolled in the right direction with a 
proper emollient it does a great deal of good, as 
it strengthens the muscles of the cheeks and 
prevents that flabby, down-dropped appearance 
you notice on some people; it almost, if not 
quite, does away with wrinkles, unless they are 
of confirmed habit or advanced age.” 
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| Very soon my face was carefully wi 
‘with a piece of soft white flannel, and then 
a mixture of oatmeal and rosewaver applied 
and rubbed until it fell off in little crumbs, 
carrying away all impurities, black- heads, 
and the secretions of the skin with it. My face 
was again massaged, and a gentle current of 
elecricity applied, then a refreshing spray of 
an astringent lotion, and finally it was dusted 
over with a little of Pomeroy Face Powder. 
Mrs. Pomeroy elso has a = po liquid 
wder which does not rub off, and keeps one’s 
lene fresh and cool. It was over, and I felt 
half inclined to ask the clever pperevor to begin 
all over again. But when I told her my thought, 
she said : 
| ‘ Ah, but that would not do. Twice a week 
lis the most I advise; the majority of our 
patients take a course and come once & week, 
which is exceedingly beneficial. Now,” she 
| continued, holding a mirror before me, ‘do you 
not see a difference ?” 


| I did, indeed, for my whole face looked twenty 


JEANNETTE POMEROY. 


times fairer than when I sat down. I looked | 


and felt five years younger. 
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soaps. I employ chemist, and have a special 
soap of my own, which I know to be really 
beneficial. The same with rouge, for many 
people are habitually pale, and for them I have 
prepared a perfectly harmless vegetable liquid 
rouge that is hard to detect. In fact, all my 
preparations are made of the purest materials, 
at each preparation is the result of careful 
study on my part, based upon the experience of 
my hospital training, and the perusal of the 
works of the greatest dermatologists.” 

“T hear you are peculiarly successful in 
removing superfluous hairs by electrolysis ?”” 

‘“‘Yes. These being such a curse, I am only 
too glad to do all I can for my sex who are so 
afflicted. Many women have made matters 
worse by using depilatories and tweezers, 
which, alas, have only increased their growth. 
Electrolysis is the only really reliable method, 
and, when skilfully done, the hairs disappear 
root and branch. The current of electricity 
destroys the follicle and burns up the root.” 

‘‘ T am very much struck with the ability and 
brightness of your helpers, Mrs. 
Pomeroy, they seem so merry, 
interested, and clever.” 

‘*Yes,” said Mrs. Pomeroy, “I 
do my best to make them happy. 
I have carefully trained each one 
myself, so they all are really 
quite as capable as I am. Cer- 
tainly I am the moving spirit, 
but could not possibly attend 
personally to the hundreds of 
patients who come for either 
complexion or superfluous hair 
treatment. My assistants are my 
other hands and eyes; they follow 
my teachings exactly, and are 
respected by all who come under 
their kind care. All my corres- 
pondents receive my personal 
attention, and I give as many 
consultations as time and mana- 
gerial duties will permit.” 

‘Just at present I am very 
busy with a Design Competition 
Scheme, which I hope will be a 
great success. I am sure there 
are many people with ideas who, 
with an incentive in the form of 
- a prize, will find their brains are 
topless with much valuable mate- 
ri eo 

‘* Where shall I find particulars 
of this competition, Mrs. Pomeroy ? 
I shall be glad to tell many friends 
of mine, who are only too glad to 
add to their pocket-money.” 

“T am advertising the Design 
Competition in the March number 
of several magazines, and most of 
the ladies’ papers.” 

‘‘T shall tell my friends to look 
out for your competition, and I 
wish you every success.” 

Here we simultaneously glanced at the clock, 
and, to my surprise, I found nearly an hour 


Lafayette. 


‘‘ But what about those unfortunate patients | had slipped away in a most pleasant and 


who live in the country, or abroad 


, and cannot | interesting interview with an enthusiastic 


come and enjoy this delightful experience ?” I | woman worker. 


e e 

‘‘ T sincerely try to help those who consult me 
by letter, and make no charge for it, and with a 
view to this I have prepared a complete outfit, 
with full directions for home treatment, com- 
prising everything used in the treatment except 
the battery, which is optional, but a very 
important feature.” 

I thought to myself, whilst she was speaking, 
how strange it is that a woman will often spend 
an unlimited amount of money upon dress, and 
yet will neglect that most precious possession— 
her complexion! Perhaps she may clog up the 
pores with injurious powders—and nine out of 
ten are injurious. She may even rouge her 
pale cheeks, but the one thing she neglects 
doing is the only thing that does any real good 
—that is, to consult a really clever, experienced 
specialist, and be properly treated with hygienic 
preparations. 

‘Do you believe in soap for the face?” 

‘* Not as a rule, as there are so few good 


THE COQUETTE’S DESERTS. 
I po confess thou’rt sweet, but find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets ; 
Thy favours are but like the wind, 
That kisseth everything it meets. 
And since thou canst with more than one, 
Thou’rt worthy to be loved by none. 
The morning rose that untouch’d stands, 
Arm’d with its briers, how sweet it smiles ! 
But pluck’d and strain’d by ruder hands, 
Its sweet no longer with it dwells ; 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from it, one by one. 
Such fate ere long will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile, 
Like faded flowers—be thrown aside, 
And I shall sigh, when some will smile, 
To see thy love for every one 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none. 
Herrick. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie Herirace. 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Unt- 
versal Cookery,” €c., éc.) 


HIGH TEA RECIPES. 
EGG DARIOLES. 

Beat five eggs with half a saltspoonful of 
white pepper, half a teaspoonful of salt, a little 
onion juice, a pinch of cayenne, and a breakfast- 
cupful of rich milk. Strain the eggs and milk 
before adding the seasonings. Bake in 
darioles, three parts filled, in a tin with a little 
water in. The oven should be steady. They 
will be done in ten to fifteen minutes according 
to size. Turn out and garnish, either with 
plain salad, or with hot tomato pureé poured 
round. Small, raw tomatoes are also very 


ood. 
. Note.—By flavouring with a few drops of 
anchovy essence these eat well with fish sand- 
wiches or fish toasts. 


HAM AND TONGUE CUSTARD. 


The materials are four eggs, a breakfastcu 
of milk, a little salt, mustard, cayenne an 
curry powder. Parsley and thyme are optional 
additions, a pinch of each will usually be con- 
sidered an improvement. A large tablespoonful 
of ham and the same of tongue, both lean and 
finely chopped, are wanted. In mixing, omit 
two of the whites, bake in a greased dish ina 
tin with a little waiter, and when nearly done, 
beat the remaining whites with seasoning and 
pile on the top, then brown and set in the oven. 
Hot thick pickles go well with this, or chutney 
or hot sauce. 

EGG AND TOMATO TOASTS 
are usually liked. Allow a good tablespoonful 
of tomato pulp for each egg; canned peele 
tomatoes are strongly recommended for dishes 
of this description, as there is less waste as well 


One of the great organs of the scholastic profession 
contained a notification that dyspeptics must not 


apply for a certain appointment, the 
being that they coul 
temper which was indispensable. ; 


d| half a teas 


not possess the equability of 
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| as less trouble. If it is desired to exclude 
seeds (and, of course, it effects an improvement) 
ee should be heated, as it is then more 
ily sieved. Having put the required amount 
of tomatoes into a stewpan, buttered a little, 
add salt and pepper and a little sugar, and stir 
till hot; then in with the beaten eggs, strained ; 
stir altogether until it begins to set, then 
remove and serve on squares of buttered toast. 

The above is the simple form; mixed herbs, 
or ley alone, or sage, with a morsel of minced 
onion, are items voted good by many people. 
Then there are ways of increasing the piquancy ; 
curry powder or paste, or chutney may be used, 
with a few drops of any good store sauce. A 
mistake often made is to add the eggs before 
the tomato is hot, for they are certain to be 
overcooked. 

Those who require a really substantial meal, 
will not need telling that a layer of salmon. or 
other tasty fish paste on the toast, adds to the 
excellence ; almost anything in the way of fish 
blends with tomatoes. 


SOMETHING NEW IN SCONES. 


These are light, and suited for either morning 
or evening. For tea this is the nicer recipe. 
Blend ten ounces of fine flour with two ounces 
of Brown & Polson’s Paisley flour; add two 
ounces of sugar, a teaspoonful each of ginger 
and carraway seeds, an ounce of candied peel in 
thin strips, two ounces of butter rubbed in 
finely, a beaten egg, and nearly half a pint of 
milk; the mixture should be soft; softer than 
if ‘to be rolled out. Now form it into small 
rounds and lay them in a circle on a greased 
baking sheet; they will run together in baking, 
and should be broken apart. A hot oven is 
essential to proper lightness. 

For breakfast scones, omit the sugar; the 
spice is optional, also the candied peel; add 
nful of salt and finish as above. 
Precisely the same mixtures can be formed 
into small rolls if preferred. 


‘Of undoubted 


reason given 


foods.’’— Lancet. 


on — 


Norr.—Serve hot or cold. Without recom- 
mending the consumption of hot bread of any 
sort, the assertion of the makers that articles 
made with Paisley flour may be eaten warm 
with impunity appears to be well founded in 
many cases. 

OATEN GEMS. 

Many must shun anything in the form of hot 
cakes; but these are far more digestible than 
some kinds; indeed, two to whom I gave the 
recipe suffered no inconvenience, though for- 
merly this class of fare was not ventured upon. 
One thing, certainly, they are very delicious. 
The ingredients are a teacupful each of boili 
water and Quaker oats, half a teacup of col 
milk, two small teacups of flour, a small dessert 
spoonful of baking powder, and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt. ‘ 

The oats and boiling water are mixed and 
left for two hours, then milk, flour and salt are 
added a little at a time, and the powder stirred 
in last. Before the powder goes in, beat the 
mixture well. Small deep tins, well greased, 
and a hot oven for baking (about twénty 
minutes), with fresh butter as an accompanl- 
ment, are wanted. With very good flour, a 
couple of tablespoonfuls more milk may be 
wanted. 

CUSTARD CRACKNELS 
“ge mostly to those who must avoid pastry 
and rich cakes. The main thing is crispness, 
and if the biscuits are put in the oven before- 
hand all the better, care being taken that they 
do not scorch. “Cup” cracknels are the best 
for this purpose. Fill them witha purée of 
apples, or apricots, or other fruit, so that it is 
cooked and properly sweetened and flavoured, 
then cover with thick custard; cream may re- 
place it, then the name is changed to ‘cream 
cracknels.”’ 

THIN PLAIN BISCUITS, 
heated and buttered, and spread with ee 
Extract with a sprinkling of pepper, are generally 
liked, and are very useful in emergencies. 


purity and strength.” 


—MEDICAL MAGAZINE. 


“In the front rank of really valuable 


R. E. KEEBLE, Parkside Asylum, Macclesfield :—-“ I have much pleasure in 


bearing favourable testimony to the merits of 


I am an 


attendant in the sick ward of the above asylum, and my duties call for 

constant watchfulness, care and attention in attending to the wants of the patients, 
entailing great strain on both mind and body. 
“Some sime ago I found I was losing flesh, and at the end of the day was quite 


weary and tired. 


nausea, especially after meals. 


Seeing an advertisement of 
to try it, which I did, and found it very nourishing and sustaining, 
I am able to perform my duties without the least fatigue or weariness. 


My appetite began to fail, and I often suffered from headache and 


O56Cocoa I determined 


the result being that 
My appetite has 


been restored, and I am no longer subject to headache or nausea. 


“JT recommended my fellow attendants in the ward to try 
advice, and now drink nothing else, 


(seeing the change it had 


made in me) took my 


BSCocoa, 20d they 


and always speak of the great benefit they have derived from its use. 

“T shall always feel grateful to Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for having been the means of 
restoring my health and energy. I can confidently recommend S56 Cocoa to anyone who 
is in want of a tonic, also to those whose work calls for great exertion and endurance. 

“You are at liberty to make what use you like of this testimonial.” 
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MOCK CREAM, 
whether used as a substitute for the real 
» from reasons of economy, or be- 
cause it is more agreeable (and many cannot 
digest cream), will find it nicer if corn 
flour be as the ing m 
its advantages over ordinary wheaten flour are 
in the greater smoothness, and a smaller 
y hoon J suffices. Try this. Blend a good 
essertspoonful of corn flour with a little cold 
milk, avoiding lumps, then add the remainder 
of a pint of milk ; - all the time for 
five minutes; add the yolk of an egg, beaten, 
off the fire, then put it back to thicken. 
Flavour with almond essence if for use with 
apricots or prunes; with apples, a little lemon 
is nice. Apples, simmered whole, with enough 
syrup to coat them when done, are excellent 
with this ‘ cream.” 


LITTLE BOY BLUE. 


[This song chiefly made the reputation of 
the American writer, Eugene Field :] 

Tuk little toy =“ is covered with dust, 
But steady and staunch he stands; 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog was new 
And the soldier was passing fair, 

That was the day when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“‘ Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
‘‘ And don’t you make any noise”; 

So he toddled off to his little bed 
To dream of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue. 

Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little boy’s friends are true! 

And faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the self-same place, 

Awaiting the touch of a little hand 
And the smile of a childish face. 

They wonder, while waiting the long years 


rouge 

In the dust on that little chair, 

What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put there. 


BY THEIR WORKS. 


Cat him not heretic whose works attest 

His faith in goodness by no creed confessed. 

Whatever in love’s name is truly done 

To free the bound and lift the fallen one 

Is done to Christ. Whose own deed and word 

Is not against Him, labours for our Lord. 

When He, who, sad and weary, longing sore 

For love’s sweet service, through the sister’s 

door 

One saw the heavenly, one the human guest, 

But who shall say which loved the Master best. 
Whittier. 


edium ; | both 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


many lines of stitching and by fanciful revers, 
but severe simplicity in shape still prevails, and 

arms, ts, and bige are closely fitted, 
although there is a tendency to give more 
fulness over the bust in true Parisian style. 
Violet and blue tints, apparently, are to be the 
colours of the spring, but several stylish 
costumes in golden and Havannah brown have 


been turned out by leading houses for well- | 4 


known women of fashion, and the very pale 
tints of fawn, biscuit, and similar shades have 
not yet worn out their popularity. 

e favourite flower just now is the car- 
nation. In every shade of red and pink it may 
be seen on hats and bonnets, especially the 
latter, for it is a blossom that does not bear 
date like a delicate rose, and a lady who owns 
herself too old to wear roses finds nothing un- 
suitable to her years in a cluster of carnations. 
These blooms also make their appearance in 
brocades, and are embroidered and appliqué on 
silk muslin and chiffon, and quantities of them 
in every tint ever shown by Nature are 
apparently produced by an embroidery machine, 
with the calyx and spear-like leaves all com- 
plete. They are not at all expensive, and half 
a dozen of them put on with invisible stitches 
transform any transparent blouse that has lost 
its first bloom into a quite unrecognisable 
novelty. 

Smart double-breasted coats for spring wear 
are elaborately faced, sothat when worn open the 
fronts turn back and form revers. White fronts, 
yokes, revers, and vests are to be worn, but a 
fine faced cloth is more fashionable than satin 
or moiré, and stitched lines in groups of three 
to seven are quite le dernier cri. The colour 
of the stitched lines varies, as, for instance, 
a black gown may be kept all black if 
there are bright vests or facings, but amber 
white, and flame-red are used both on black 
and blue, and it is extremely modish to use 
white stitchings on a pale coloured cloth. 
Whatever be the mood of Dame Fashion 
with regard to outline, the stout woman must 
always remember that surface is veryimportant 
in her case. Let her abjure anything rough or 
large-grained, and look out for close-grained 
fine surfaces. The stout woman has always to 
do battle with a tendency to look coarse. Re- 
finement and dainty finish should mark every- 
thing she puts on. Crepon, for example, was 
her deadly enemy. It was, on the other hand, 
the lean woman’s best friend. Fine-face cloth, 
cashmere, crépe de Chine, and dim close soft 
silks are the stout woman’s safest allies. 
Checked stuffs, though it would be reasonable 
to suppose they would cut up the width of her 
frontage, have almost always a vulgar air, 
because they are generally rather conspicuous. 
In the not very old days, say thirty years 
ago, the market for jewels of a valuable kind 
was quite limited. When a lady married, the 
old family jewels were brought out and reset, 
but few, if any, new ones were purchased ; and 
those that she had she did not wear much, 
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except on great occasions, and. then only in 


‘the evening. It was then considered both 
Earty spring tailor-mades are characterised by | Vulgar 


and ostentatious to wear fine gems in 
the daytime—indeed, many people in those 
days would have regarded it as a sure sign of 
some moral delinquency, which had put the 
wearer outside the past pale, if, indeed, she 
had ever been inside it. Pearls, notably, were 
never worn in the daytime till quite lately. 
Now, of course, the practice of wearing fine 
and showy gems in the afternoon has become 
uite common. 

Mrs. Archibald Little, in ‘‘ A Summer Trip to 
Chinese Thibet,” writes of the wearing apparel 
of the Thibetan ladies :—‘ It is interesting to 
notice how very fashionable is Thibetan ladies’ 
dress—a sleeveless gown, that opens down the 
front like a tea-gown, with box-pleats so tiny 
and so near together as to be almost on the top 
of one another. Over this is worn a jacket, 
and over this an apron girt round rather below 
the waist with a variety of girdles. But it is 
hard to say what a Thibetan girl really does 
wear, for the 17-year-old daughter of the inn, 
finding herself rather coming to pieces, began 
rectifying her toilette in my presence, and I 
lost count of the garment below garment that 
appeared in the process, all girdled rather below 
the waist. The finish of the toilette, even in 
ordinary life, seems to be an unlimited supply 
of jewellery and dirt, the finger-nails, besides 
bens deeply grimed, being also tinged with 


To CLEAN Wuite Fett Hats.—Mix equal 
quantities of starch and pipe-clay into a paste, 
and apply gently with a brush. When quite 
dry brush well with a clean brush. 


NATURE’S PICTURE GALLERY. 
LrvE as much in the spring-time in the country 
as you can; you do not know what leaf-form 
means unless you have seen the buds burst and 
the young leaves breathing low in the sunshine, 
and wondering at the first shower of rain. But, 
above all, accustom yourselves to look for and 
to love all nobleness of gesture and feature in 
the human form; and remember that the 
highest nobleness is usually among the aged, 
the poor, and the infirm; you will find in 
the end that it is not the strong arm of 
the soldier, nor the engl of the young 
beauty that are the st studies for 
you. You must love the creatures to whom 
you minister, your fellow-men; for, if you do 
not love them, not only will you be little 
interested in the passing events of life, butin all 
your gazing at humanity you will be left to be 
struck only by outside form, and not by expres- 
sion. It is only kindness and tenderness which 
will ever enable you to see what beauty there is 
in the dark eyes that are sunk with weeping, 
and in the paleness of those fixed faces whic 
the world’s adversity has compassed about, till 
they shine in their patience like dying watch- 
fires through twilight.— Ruskin. 


the 
The 


Second Prize 
Third 
Fourth 


£250 Awarded. 


The Proprietors of Mellin’s Food are offering the very substantial prizes enumerated below to the persons obtaining by July 1st, 1899, 

, Hime number of names and addresses of parents whose children are being fed or have been reared on Mellin’s Food, 

sts must be clearly written out on foolscap paper, on one side only and 12 names to a page, and must be duly signed by the 
Vicar of your Parish, or other Minister, or a Justice of the Peace. 


Eirst Prize 


awarded to the sender of 


the greatest number = = 
- #50 | Fifth Prize - - R15 
= 25 Sixth 99 = = 10 
= 20 | Seventh £,, = = 5 


And 25 other Prizes of £1 each. 


Lists to be sent not later than JULY Ist, 1899, to 


‘‘AWARD” DEPARTMENT, MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


E1OO 
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®ur Open Columns. 
[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 


the paper. ] 


HOW TO GET THE SUFFRAGE. 
A PRoposAL. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GaNat. 


Mapam,—Onr prospects seem to be very poor 
for obtaining this Session the desire of our 
hearts, the passing, or even the consideration, 
of the Woman’s Parliamentary Franchise Bill. 
Could not something be done to make the 

ple of Britain ashamed of the injustice that 
is now being done to women householders? I 
propose that all women householders who have 

e passing of this Bill at heart, refuse to pay 
any taxes which go directly to the Government. 
A little mild martyrdom will not be grudged by 
those who really care for the cause.—Yours 
truly, 8. R. Tarr. 


THE SUPPORT OF WIVES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I am sure for the sake of 
suffering wives that you will be glad to have any 
information on the subject. Your correspon- 


dent, Mrs. M. Taylor, states that before the , 


Guardians can proceed against a husband who 
neglects wilfully to maintain his wife and family, 
the wife and children would be compelled to go 
into the workhouse possibly for only one night. 
But this is not the case. I have had recent 
experience in the matter, and the wife on 
appealing to the Relieving Officer was required 
to go before the Committee of the Guardians 
and state the facts, and they immediately gave 
her out-door relief in the shape of so many 


shillings per week, until the matter was brought | 


before the magistrate at the instance of the 
Guardians, and there was no mention of her 
going into the workhouse. 

If you can afford the space, the particulars of 
the case cited are as follows :— 

The wife was an able-bodied woman with 
three girls, aged respectively 9, 11 and 13. She 


had been in temporary work, but had lost it 


when she appealed to the Islington Guardians. 
The case came before Mr. D’Eyncourt at the 
North London Police-court, and the evidence 
showed that the husband had provided for his 
family until down to the previous year, but after 
that could only obtain casual employment 
through ill-health and this he lost a fortnight 
before the summons. He had supplied the 
wife with sums varying from 5s. to 7s. 6d. a 
week and a joint of meat, and provided himeelf 
with food out-doors. He then lost work and 
the magistrate declined to make out an order 
against him, but adjourned the case for a fort- 
night to see if he could obtain employment. 
The man died a few months later of cancer in 
the throat. The adjourned summons was not 
followed up by the Guardians as it was con- 
sidered that they had no case. 


LEADING LINES 
Ladies’ Unshrinkable 


COMBINATIONS. 


In NATURAL, PINK OR WHITE. 
Slender. Women’s. Outsizes 
ans Bertha” 4 
ull length - @ each 
“The Doris,’ 6 513 

as design 5/- 1G 6/6 ». 
Please add postage for orders under 10/- 
Wiil gladly return money if not 

approved on receipt. 

One of many friendly letters :— 
“Tonbridge. Feb. 9th. 1899, TheCom- 
binations [ had from you, I am 
extremely pleased with, they wash and 
wear splendidly and are so light and 
comfortable. ROSALIE B—-—.” 

New Season's Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free on receipt of postcard. 

THE HERMES STOCKINETTE CO.. 
. 77, Fore St., London, E.G. 

Specialists in Ladies’ Garments, 

Li UO 


“THR Doris.” 
Gogtgucnvee:. ‘sesegs,’ 
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It appeared to be the practice not to require | nobly taken up by Mrs. Priscilla Bright 


the wife to go the workhouse in any of the 
cases, nor was she required to attend the police- 
court, if she had evidence by witnesses other 
than herself. 
In your editorial remarks you speak of the 

wife having to first leave her husband and 
‘home, but this does not apply where the 
| guardians rosecute, as they 

under the 
but under a special Act of their own. The Acts 
of 1892 and 1895 apply to cases of ‘‘ persistent 
| cruelty,” where the wife must take action her- 
| self. Unfortunately this Act is very one-sided. 
| it gives relief to the wife but does not 6 a 
; Seperation order to the husband, whether the 
wife treats husband and children cruelly, or is 
drunken and neglects her duty and pawns his 
clothes and furniture.— Yours truly, 


o not proceed , 
atrimonial Acts of 1892 and 1895, | 


McLaren in the memorial lately presented to 
the Home Secretary.—I am, yours truly, 
Hampton Wick, JANE KBTTLE. 
March 7th. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dzar Mapam,—lIn your issue for February 
16th you give prominence to the memo 
which has been addressed to the Home Secretary 
by the Edinburgh Women’s Suffrage Society, 


alleging that there is a serious increase in the 


number of assaults upon women, and g 
that men convicted of such assaults should be 
punished by flogging ; the memorialists believe 
that this punishment “will prove to be the 
only deterrent power to bring about more self- 


HELEN GERTRUDE BInNNs. 


control as regards these shameful acts towards 
182, Ferme Park-road, Hornsey, N. 


| women.” 
| I fear that the ladies who signed this memoria} 
; ee not Sages arene ore to neal ae ; 
tween the ex ration of rumour an e 
FLOGGING FOR ASSAULTS ON WOMEN. |. otual condition of things; had they done so I 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1anau. am sure they would have worded their memorial 


Dear Mapam,—I am quite at one with you siemens fuse they unhappily 


on this question, and thank you most earnestl : : 
your png erin err ot ek yt aaa a. ape 

It is’a matter of regret that there should be ints ground Learning arma on 
© court ee ee aid lishiient. to the | Gnd that there is no such increase.“ The 
wied justice of such punishment. statistics for England and Wales, just published, 

If some of your correspondents could be given in Table A the number a persons tried 
brought into close personal contact with the | at Assizes and Quarter Sessions in each 
victims of these wretches, who assault women | year from 1878 to 1897 with annual averages. 
Under class 1 we get- 


| hardly think flogging bad enough for them. 
| If these little girls survive the cruelty perpe- 


' trated on them, they are physically ruined for 
depraved, and 


| life, they are often mentall 
| unless cared for in some c ildren’s Reserve 
i Home, fall an easy prey to the sinful allure- 
| ments of a prostitute’s life. 


Is flogging too hard for one who has wrought 


such misery ? 
And we women who sit secure and safe in our 
' gheltered homes, let us imagine what an assault 
on a woman means—the kicks and blows, the 
| broken ribs and blinded eyes, and these often 
given when an unborn babe is injured as well 
,a8 a wife, the humiliations and broken hearts 
which may not count in the assault, but do 
oor in life, can we think flogging too hard for 
this 
Your correspondent, Anna M. Priestman, asks 


and criminally assault girl-children, they would | for each five years. 


among other questions—if we have considered | 
the reasons which caused flogging to be given | 


four offences specifically against women and 
girls: sections 19 and 20, rape and indecent 
assaults; 21, defilement of girls under 18; 22,. 
defilement of girls under 16. The last was 
created an offence by the Act of 1885, and 21 
was, prior to 1886, included under 19 and 20. 
If we take the fifteen years 1883-1897 (the 
previous five years may be omitted because of 
the alterations of 1885 and 1886) we see that 


[* These figures show the number of persons 
brought to trial and punished for these offences ; 
the figures cited by the Editor last week (see 
page 155) were the actual crimes made known to- 
the police. The differénce is (as observed in the 
introduction to the Criminal Statistics Blue Book) 
“between the number of offences committed and 
the number of persons brought to justice.’’ While 
Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner correctly cites the number 
of “ persons brought to justice,” she overlooks the 
figures of the crimes known to the police in this. 
class (Table F). It is there that we learn that 


ba sh the Army and Navy ? ; | this isa growing crime; Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner's 
With the worst details of Army flogging I am | quoted figures show merely that it is growing with 
familiar, and when the cat was abolished in the | impunity. Here are the figures of the crime as. 
Army and Navy I rejoiced with all humane | made known to the pense at five year intervals, 
Englishwomen. Flogging was frequently ad- the three classes 0 the crime taken together : 
ministered to soldiers and sailors for mere indecent assaults of a eo class ng rose a 
| breaches of discipline, though serious offences | the twenty years from 573 to 1,030, neapiy 
were punished * well, but She offenders were | doubled; whils taking together Sections 19 to 22,. 
not necessarily cruel; these creatures who | we ne Fat ta Te va Lat ped ee eL. 
: ° . 85 dy ay ; ” 

| — sae ene children are the very incar- |} 434 oases; in 1895, 1,379. But, after all, the 
RRSES Ob ORGY” Se ad , question of the rate of increase is not of so much 
| May the women of Great Britain join with | consequence as how to check assaults of every 
| heart and soul in helping to bring about an kind by the ruffianly on the less strong. Surely 


alteration in the law for these our injured and | we are all as unwilling that 500 as 1,000 womerm 
assaulted sisters, whose cause has been 80 | should be annually outraged ?—Ep. W. S.] 
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the annual average of the number of persons | 


tried is as follows :— 

1888-1887 : 19 and 20—681; 21—1983; 22—163. 
1888-1892 : i 618; ,, 181; ,, 186. 
1898-1897 : ” 682 ; ” 122; ” 129. 


The memorialists particularly allude to the 
assaults tried summarily. Table B. gives us 
the number of persons tried before Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction, and from that we find 
the following annual averages for the corre- 


sponding quinquennial terms :— 
A vated Common 
ults. Assaults 
1888-1887 1,900 ... 67,202. 
1888-1892 1,770 «... + 68,201. 
1898-1897 1,860 58,701. 


In two cases a slight increase is shown in the 
third over the second period, in the others a 
progressive decrease; in no case is there a 
Neth, the mernoriall that flogging i 

e e memorialists urge that flogging is a 
the oft-exposed ‘“ tting ” 


never been disproved Gening © a 


when the Security from Violence Bi 
popularly known as the Garro Bill) was 
moved in Parliament in Feb: , 1868. On 
the second reading on March 11th, the Home 
Secretary (Sir George Grey) said that while it 
was true that in the last six months of 1862 
there had been an unusual number of cases 
of robbery witb violence, there had been 6 
ex ration. At that time (March, 1863) the 
number was no more than usual, the vi 
of the police and due administration of 
had proved sufficient to put down the crime. 
The Flogging Bill became law in July, 1863, 
between seven and eight months after the 
garrotting epidemic had ceased. During the 
eighteen years from July, 1868, to December, 
1881, there were 802 persons flogged under this 
Act; since that date, 7.e., from 1882 to 1897 
(16 years) there have been 458 persona flogged, 
and yet Mr. H. B. Simpson, who has prepared 
the introduction to the Criminal Statistics for 
the last two years, says, “Offences against 
property with violence, fluctuate greatly, and if 
they show a tendency it is towards an increase.” 
This, in spite of 84 years’ use of the cat!* 
Before 1868, the annual average of cases of 
robbery with violence reported to the London 
police was about 60 (Lord Cranworthy, formerly 
Common Law Judge), in 1897 it was 132 
{Criminal Statistics). 


cameo Cee EN 

[* Our readers will find in the extracts from 
the Blue Book forming our first article this week, 
the testimony of judges, police head constables, 
etc, to the fact that it was flogging that 
abolished the crime of strangling for robbery, 
known as ‘garrotting.” That particular 
form of robbery with violence was, then, abso- 
lutely done away with by flogging. With 
regard to robbery with violence in general, 
flogging has been very uncertainly and only 
slightly tried; many judges have refused to order 
it at all—as doubtless many would do also for the 
worst assaults on women, unless public opinion 
enforced it. Thus, the judicial statistics state 
that there were 253 convictions for robbery with 
violence in 1897, and only twenty-five of those 
criminals were flogged. We all may constantly 
read reports of deserved floggings that could be 
administered by the judge, and, cruelly, are not. 
Here is a case as reported in last Wednesday's 
paper—and such reports lead every rough to 
expect that he in his turn will be one of the 225 
to escape the deserved flogging after he beats and 
injures somebody, not one of the twenty-five to 
get it :—‘‘ Arracx on AN OLD Man.—At the London 
County Sessions, which opened at Clerkenwell 
yesterday, William Smith, twenty-four, and 
Arthur Leslie, twenty-two, were sentenced for 
feloniously breaking and entering 109, New North- 
road, Hoxton, and maliciously wounding Charles 
William Wehrfritz,-seventy-six, the occupier, a 
fancy goods manufacturer. The evidence of the 
prosecutor showed that the men made a terrible 
attack upon him when he discovered them, 
rendering him unconscious. Leslie was sentenced 
by Mr. Loveland to twenty-one and Smith to 
eighteen months’ hard labour.” Probably, a 
judge who will not flog two young roughs— 
robbers—for their cruel injuries on an aged man, 
would not flog the woman-beater either.—Ep. 
W.S.] 


e law 


Marca 16, 1899. 


The foregoing makes it clear that flogging 
does not deter the would-be offender. ie is 
equally certain that it does not reform. Lord 
Roberts in his book, ‘“‘ Forty-one years in 
India,” Vol. 1, p. 25, relates a case of two 
soldiers in which not only did the brutal 
serge of flogging prove absolutely useless, 

ut humane measures succeeded after the 
inhuman measures had failed. The suppression 
of the “ High Rip Gang ” of Live: 1 has been 
frequently Cg in support of the efficacy of 
flogging. But what are the facts of this case ? 
In May, 1887, Mr. Justice Day sentenced the 
four ringleaders to varying terms of imprison- 
ment, in addition each was to receive 60 lashes 
with the cat. So little were these men re- 
formed that two of them were brought up at 
Barry Dock in November, 1894, for exactly the 
same offence, a third was re-convicted (for 
housebreaking), the fourth was lost sight of.{ 
If this case stood alone, it should cause us to 
hesitate before we pinned our faith to the 
‘cat’ as a reformation agent. 


There are other aspects of this matter worthy 
of our consideration. First, the brutalising 
nature of the punishment, not merely upon the 
person fi , but upon the flogger. It may, 
perhaps, not be generally known that a hospital 
warder and a schoolmaster warder have been 
selected as fit persons for the task. If any 
professions should be kept free from every 
suspicion of brutality, surely the nurses’ and 
the schoolmasters’ should be! Next, if we 
advocate flogging as a proper punishment for 
men for crimes of violence, are we, a8 
Suffragists claiming equal rights with men, 

repared to admit it as a proper punishment 
or women for brutal offences? For my own 
per I condemn it in both cases as cruel and 
arbarous, degrading to all concerned, a punish- 
ment which has been condemned and abolished 
from the penal laws of every country in 
Europe save England. It is a reflection upon 
the humanity of women} when they plead for 
the extension of this form of torture. Rather 
should they plead for a revision of our whole 
system of punishments; that they should be 
rearranged on a scientific basis, treating the 
criminal as the morally-diseased man, aiming 
to cure the disease, and not to torture the 
patient.— Yours truly, 

Hypatia BraDLAUGH BONNER. 
Feb. 25th, 1899. 


{t On Monday last week, March 6th, 1899, in 
opening the Central Criminal Court, the Recorder 


of London, in his charge to the Grand Jury, said 


there appeared to be a marked diminution in the 
cases of highway robbery with violence. He did 
not say this was the result of the administration 
of the “cat” to garrders, but it was remarkable 
that whereas certain criminals came with horrible 
regularity before the Court, those who had been 
flogged very seldom came again.—Ep. W.S.] 


[t We must not be such cowards as to shrink 
from such jeers and imputations in our defence 
of our poor, ill-used sisters and little children. 
Our humanity is concerned to find out what will 
deter and check the cruel man, not what he will 
like best, and feel or mind least if he be brought 
to punishment. This pseudo ‘“ humanitarian- 


ism" appears to quite forget the tortures of the 


victim, who also, nevertheless, is human, and the 
object of our humanity.—Ep. W.S.] 
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PATON. CALVERT & C* MANUFACTURERS LIVERPOOL 


engaged for ten 
amongst women who have yielded to the power of 
the drink, and I felt keenly when reading your re- 
marks in the Woman's SicNnax of February 2nd, 
that you had taken too stern a view. That 
there are many of the kind of inebriate women 
you there describe—selfish, vain, lazy, un- 
grateful, 
that 
women as a class I cannot 
course, so long as the terrible habit holds 
sway they are 
instances occur to me now of women who have 
been Lg very low indeed through drink, 
but who 

opposite of what they were, their 
to those who have been the means of their 
reclamation being the most conspicuous feature 
in their character. 


RECLAIMED INEBRIATES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I have now been actively 
ears in the work of rescue 


deceitful—I do not deny, but 
this is true of reclaimed inebriate 
admit. Of 
you say and worse, but many 


ave been for some years the very 
gratitude 


I would like to tell you of some, and while 


trying to do this I am intensely conscious that 


words can never testify adequately to the 
change wrought by the Spirit of God on heart 
and life and countenance. 


A. was brought to me by an earnest Christian 
worker with the words—‘I have very little 
hope of her, but I know you will be helped in 
dealing with her.” 

A well-educated, superior woman, she had 
sunk very low indeed, even selling for drink the 
bread given by neighbours to her starvin 
children. Almost from the first she turn 
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To the Business Woman. 


BECAUSE 


the conduct of business is immensely expedited by the 

Typewriter, which enables you or your clerk to do three 

times as much work as with the pen, and that, too, in a 
much more satisfactory manner. 


To the Editor. 


BECAUSE 


you can dictate your leaders and other articles to a short 

hand writer, who will convert your spoken words into the 

most legible “copy,” which can be readily revised and 

amended, and so conduces to economy in many and obvious 
ways. 


To the Journalist. 


BECAUSE 


it enables you to write two or three times as fast as with the 

pen, and, by affording release from too much penwork, pre- 

vents that break-down of the hand which is the precursor of 
writers’ cramp. 


To the Correspondent. 
BECAUSE 


by its means you can at one operation make sevcral copies 

of any report or article, and because, owing to this and other 

advantages, you can vastly economise your time and energy, 
and so double your capacity for work. 
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West End Branch: 303, Oxford Street, W. 
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HERO’S LIFE OF ADVEN- 
TURE. 
A CHAT WITH AN OLD SOLDIER. 


At Ten Acres, within easy hail of Birmingham, 
there lives one of England’s heroes, who, alas, 
is destined to eke out an existence by the aid of 
his munificent pension of fourpence a day ! 
This is the lot of William Wray, of 23, Wood- 
stock-place, Ten Acres. Born at Derby in 
1831, he enlisted when quite a lad in the 9th 
Lancers, and, as he explained to a reporter of 
the Birmingham Daily Argus, ‘I was soon in 
the thick of 
active _ser- 
vice, and a 
terrible time 
we had. I 
was at the 
siege and cap- 
~ ture of Delhi, 
- and also at 
the relief of 
Lucknow. I 
saw some 
awful scenes 
of carnage, 


ee 


with loathing from her former self, and steadily 
we pressed upon her the glorious fact that the 
Spirit of God could make her in the future all 
¢hat she in her best moments desired to 
be. She never swerved from her total 
abstinence pledge, and as she lay in hospital, 
stricken with a fatal disease, her face beamed 
with gratitude that the Saviour had found her 
who once was lost. 

B., an elderly woman, who had attempted 
suicide when first she came to us, bitterly 
reproached those who had brought her back to 
life. Soon, however, she began to realise the 
terrible abyss from which she had been rescued, 
and the prodigal returned to the Father's love 
and home to meet with an exquisitely tender 
welcome. 

This took place about six years since, 
and recently B. came to our Home to tell the 
women there of the love of the Saviour, -her 
whole being full of deep thankfulness and giving 
expression in fervent praise. Where she lives 
she is known as a devoted Christian, who, 
though obliged to work for her living, yet finds 
time to do something for Him who has done so 
much for her. 

C. is a superior woman, had a good education, 
gentle and ladylike in manner. The habit of 


down, and the ailments of ladies. They are 
genuine only with the full name, Dr. Williams’ 
pink pills for pale people, and are sold at two 
and ninepence (or six bakes thirteen and nine), 
by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, Holborn-viaduct, London. 


“THe Reat Cuinaman.”—At a meeting of 
the Mason University College Christian Union, 
Miss A. Baker read an interesting paper on the 
characteristics of the Chinese people. The 
Pee antiquity of the Chinese empire was 

escribed. The appearance of a Chinese town 
and the peculiar sights and sounds of the 
narrow alleys euphoniously called streets, so 
narrow that a portly Chinaman must walk 
sideways to make any progress, were graphi- 
cally depicted. One thing, Miss Baker said, 
which struck the foreigner as being curious was 
the extreme publicity with which domestic 
operations were conducted. Personal ablutions, 
tooth-drawing, shaving, etc., took place in full 
view of the sepageit 6 Infanticide, so prevalent 
in China, was really caused by the extreme 

overty of the Laem Beggars united into a 

ternity, which formed one of the worst social 
sion Thieves terrorised the people, and 

rom 


drinking had been formed, and having little and had eir great nnmber were a burden to the 

money - long as it lasted there were Shoes nhp ‘ many : as cares ress ate Sent e a ner 
i ith her. Cast off b b ande ae was & grea y- undreds of gir 

wor Te sot atl eee eae The slinmate were forced to commit suicide, owing to the 


and children, not able to keep, a situation, her 
money done, she was brought to us by our 

lice-court missionary. The power of the 

ink broken, she became in common phrase 
a “really nice woman.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, her habits had weakened what was never 
a strong intellect, and her memory is almost 
gone. We have continually helped and be- 
friended her during the past four years, and 
though not a success in some ways, she is 
really attached to us and we to her, and she 
keeps respectable and sober. 

D., a woman who, before taking to the drink, 
had been known as @ pattern wife and mother, 
while under the power of the curse was simply 
lost to everything, sacrificing husband and 
children to the terrible craving. Many efforts 
were made to help her, but for many years all 
in vain. Some of he? children were taken from 
her, one by death, another to be adopted by 
kind friends, but nothing appeared to touch her, 
and she would not be persuaded to enter a 
home. Matters went from bad to worse, when 
she was found wandering about with a child in 
her arms and one by her side, sleeping. any- 
where, and never sober. The N.S.P.C.C. 
followed her up, and she was brought before 
the magistrates. I had previously let them 
know that I was willing to take the woman if 
she would come. She came, as I firmly believe 
in answer to prayer, and to-day she is as she was 
before she fell, a bright, happy woman, the 

ride and joy of her children and of all who 
ow her. If I wished for an example of 
heartfelt gratitude and devotion to those whose 
help and succour had proved beneficial, I should 
point to D. as & bright, living testimony of 


tyranny of their mothers-in-law. A piteous cry 
went up from millions of women who had never 
realised their true womanhood. The answer to 
that cry must be the realisation by Christians 
of their duty towards missionary work in Chins. 


* Fo 4s 


was vile, but 

a it did not 
affect me, and when the Indian Mutiny was 
quelled I purchased my discharge. 

‘But I could not endure civilian life, so I 
re-enlisted in the 2nd Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade, and went through the Ashantee War. 
We had stirring times then. Under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley we captured Coomassie. I was badly 
wounded two or three times. 

‘© When I came home from Ashantee I went 
to Gibraltar, and when discharged on the 14th 
‘December, 1880, £ took an engineer's position 
in a flour mill at ‘Gib’ for about two years and 
a half. Then I engaged on board the Devon 
steamskip, and was for thirteen years on this 
boat as engineer. 

“Then I came to England, and worked in a 
large wood-turning mill at Derby for six years. 
About three years ago I obtained a post as 
engineer at Ten Acres here. I was inca ital 
health all through the first summer, but about 
the middle of the winter I contracted influenza. 
I was attended by a doctor, who did his best, 
but my complaint grew so serious that I had to 
give up work, the influenza having lef me with 
an affection of the heart. 

‘“‘ T have been laid up with that for two years, 
and 1 have had two doctors in that time. Both 
of them told me they cotld not do anything for 
mé, so you can well understand that I was very 
downhearted and depressed. beer appened 
one day to read of. Dr. Williams’ pi pills for 
rae people, and thinking the matter over, got a. 

x of the pills. I felt that they were doing 
ech me Rood, and al aoe all 4 yo the con- 

: tents of seven boxes. e pills built me up 
Es forth Get toy mona, wag mach bet | propery When T tages © ie tie 
eepeasig oor a Peeled ere my veins, jupt oa if new blood was being infused 

: melee met dk into my system, and I put on weight, too. No 
of self-satisfaction, I have very little hope of | janouage of mine can sufficiently praise Dr. 
any permanent ou The prayed-fes cusnes Williams’ pink pills. I am a living testimonial | 
came over E., and for some years now her life | o¢ their worth, for they have saved me from the 


Hae cp eee Te re 2 grave. I shduld have been gone long since but 
’ . ’ 


: : for them.” , 
much, but I shall be glad if a he oer pe To be out of breath after climbing a hill, or 
told you will make yee dent thi kT running upstairs ; to feel the heart beat violently 
poor, drunken sisters. aed thei psa on such occasions, the beats felt even in the 
advocate a pampering system in their reform: | head and the wrists; to feel faint when out of 
tion. In many cases real hard work is a gre t | breath, or when in a crowded or hot place, 
factor in their salvation, aud I do not approve | indicates that the heart, the most vital of all 
of many inebriate institutions, because there is organs, is at fault. It may be a matter of life 
not a sufficiency of regular employment. | > and death. One of the commonest after-efiects 
conclusion, let me say hag: God principal | of influenza, and also of anemia or deficient 
reliance is upon the Spirit of “00, given | blood, is this breathlessness—the first warning 
answer to believing prayer, and afterwards the | of chest affection. Neglected, an&mia may 
loving, womanly influence. of those who work | pecome consumption; to avoid that, increase 
with me.—Yours faithfully, the blood supply. Dr. Williams’ pink pills 
ANNIE COLLER, make new blood with every dose, and thus 
Superintendent of Mrs. Macalpine’s | cure anemia, consumption, the after-effects of 
Homes, Manchester. influenza, paralysis, indigestion, nervous break- 


Userut Men.—The “ New Woman "’ (accord- 
ing to a London correspondent—though we at 
the S1anau have never heard it) has been telling 
us for a long while past that the destiny of man 
is to stay at home and mind the baby, while 
she goes into the world as the bread winner. 
This topsy turvy state of things has come. ‘A 
few days ago a young couple and an infant of 
four months old arrived at one of the leading 
hotels of London, and one of the first things 
they did was to engage & commissionaire to 
nurse the baby. The man is a grizzled warrior, 
and, greatly to the amusement of all the other 
visitors in the house, he patrols the corridors 
and the public rooms with the ‘infant in his 
arms, whilst the fond parents, happy in the 
knowledge that their offspring is in safe hands, 
gaily saunter about town. According to the 
testimony of experienced matrons, the man- 
nurse performs his duty most excellently. He 
holds the baby in the proper way, and, in short, 
displays qualities which should secure him 
permanent employment in the nursery. Many 
people coming to London with their families, 
and who wish to be up-to-date, may be glad to 
know of this new work undertaken by the corps 
of commissionaires. One can almost see light 
through the awful servant problem, which has 
become so acute that it is really doubtful 
whether there are a sufficient number of nurse- 
maids left to organise successfully against the 
peracta rivalry which has been set up against 

em. 
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SHARING. 


Pour forth the oil—pour boldly forth : 
It will not fail until 

Thou failest vessels to provide 
Which it may largely fill. 


Make channels for tHe streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run ; 

And love has overflowing streams, 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep, 
That blessing from above: 
Ceasing to give we cease to have— 
Such is the law of love. 
Archbishop Trench. 
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a ; : — . 


; 4~ ‘el . 
A bold, b: book, teaching ideal ‘ hts of the - 
geben ania designed and con Hepler sti ‘ CS O C O. A 


jg Wate Sromz: Thousands of Women are pee ai 
or ‘OKOLOGY, ts) s of men and women w . ‘ a 
bless her for KarEzza. Price, 4/6 net., post free. i: BREAKFAST—SU PPER. 
SSS . Y t 
e 
L. N. FOWLER &°CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Aroade, 
udgate Circus, London, E. 


“=r eA Es! = RESORT.” 


DUMPFORD HOU ot HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


. 


7 ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. a - * Proprietress : Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 
ee oe 


- THE WOMAN'S. SIGNAL.” 


A ‘Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Widér World. Price One Eee every Thursday, 
all Ne ts and, Bookstalis (to erder). 
The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, sha La paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or broad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 8d. or for one Year for 6s 
‘SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SICNAL” by post from the Offce should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
as stated above, addressed :— 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Pr inted by VEALE, CHIFYERIEL & Co., TD 81-87, Cotsitor Street} Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by MarsHaLtt & Son, hes Fleet Street London 
Advertisements Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office, 30 Maiden Lane, Covent aries London,.W.C. 


